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Our goal is to inform and entertain our 
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administration and alumni of the college 
and the surrounding community. 

We try to achieve the highest standards 
of journalistic excellence, believing that our 
product reflects not only upon the individual 
students who contribute to it, but also the 
entire staff of the magazine, the Journalism 
Department and the college. 
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editor’s note 


Joseph Pulitzer said, "Put it before them 
briefly so they will read it, clearly so they will 
appreciate it, picturesquely so they will remem- 
ber it and, above all, accurately so they will be 
guided by its light." 

When we came together in January, most of 
us were strangers. By May, our talented team of 
writers, editors, photographers and designers 
made this journey a true success. 

Countless hours were spent writing, rewriting 
and editing stories, taking photographs, and 
designing the publication. 

Many things kept us going — gallons of 
coffee — courtesy of Muddy’s, commitment 
to a higher journalistic purpose — instilled in 
us by Tom Graham — and above all, passion 
for the trade. 

Tour a classic San Francisco dining tradition 
as Swan Oyster Depot celebrates 100 years. 


Catch a glimpse of hometown football hero 
Larry Grant's rags-to-riches story. 

Relive a shameful period in American history 
exploring an internment camp in our own 
backyard. Learn about a young woman's 
discovery of her trailblazing ancestors and 
their cannibalistic ordeal. 

Read about the controversial author Sapphire 
and her latest book, “The Kid.’ Follow mild-man- 
nered reporter Linda Yee as she gets the facts. 

Take a front row seat at New York Fashion 
Week. See new life breathed into old clothing 
as Kika Hewel redefines fashion. 

Sit in the passenger seat as a writer goes 
across America six times in search of himself. 

Finally, learn about Zumba, a Latin-inspired 
fitness trend. 

We hope you enjoy this issue. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Celebrating 
100 Years 
of Fresh 


Sancimino family 
continues tradition at 


Swan Oyster Depot 


By Ashley Goldsmith » Photographs by Noël Hamlin 


The phone is ringing off the hook. 

“Hello, Sw-a-a-a-n,’ says Steve Sancimino, exaggerating the 
words in his best British accent as he repeatedly answers 
calls in the back of Swan Oyster Depot. 

At the counter, his younger brother, Tommy, is slicing 
smoked salmon so thin you could read a newspaper 
through it. 

“Hey, hey! You, you! Get off of my cloud; he sings as Mick 
Jagger's voice blares out of a boom box overhead. 

Competing with the cacophony, customers canalso hear 
crab shells cracking at this small Nob Hill shop on Polk Street. 

The show behind the counter is one reason this place is 
one of the most popular seafood shops in the Bay Area. 

While other restaurants have come and gone, Swan's 
been in business for a hundred years. It’s in elite company. 
Only six other century-old restaurants in San Francisco 
remain in business today —Tadich Grill, The Old Clam House, 
the Cliff House, Schroeder's Restaurant, Fior d'Italia and 
John’s Grill. 

In 1912, the year Swan opened, the Bay to Breakers race 
burst onto the San Francisco scene, William Howard Taft was 
president and the Titanic sunk. 
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Seafood on display in the front window. 


hat year, the Lausten brothers, immi- 
T grants from Denmark, opened Swan 
Oyster Depot at its current location. 
The hole-in-the-wall delivery-service- 
turned-restaurant has packed customers 
in like sardines ever since. 

Nine years earlier, the Laustens’ Cable 
Oyster shop delivered fresh fish from a 
horse-drawn cart throughout Nob Hill. 
They were forced to suspend their business 
when the neighborhood was dynamited to 
prevent the spread of fire caused by the 1906 
earthquake. 

In the days following the disaster, the 
Lausten brothers purchased flour and water 
to give away to earthquake refugees in 
Golden Gate Park. A sign at their stand 
read, “Free flour and water from Swan 
Oyster Depot. Remember us.” 

They did. To this day, people line up down 
the block all day long to get a seat. 


SWAN OYSTER DEPOT WAS NAMED after the 
national bird of Denmark. Sal Sancimino 
kept the name when he bought the business 
in 1946, despite his Italian heritage. 

“There was simply no reason to change the 
name,” says Sal’s son, Steve, 61. “Even when 
my dad bought the place in 1946, it was still 
a really well-known restaurant and had a 
following then. So he thought itd be crazy 
to change the name just because he was the 
new owner.” 

In the oos, when their father was still 
running things, Steve and Vince attended 
City College. They enrolled in courses to 
avoid being drafted into the Vietnam War. 

A few semesters turned into a bachelor’s 
degree in history at San Francisco State 
University for Steve and a law degree from 


‘Every time | come to 
San Francisco, even if 
I'm eating on camera 
like every 10 minutes, 
| try to find a moment 
to sneakin here and 


shove food in my face: 


-Anthony Bourdain, 
food critic 


The original owners, the Lausten brothers, in November 1934. Cans of cocktail sauce line the wall. 


UC Berkeley for Vince. By the time Steve 
graduated, he had a wife and kids, so he 
began working in the shop to help his aging 
father. Vince practiced law for 15 years 
before returning to the family business. 

While peeling and chopping hard-boiled 
eggs for Louie sauce, Vince, 62, nods his 
head toward a black and white photo on the 
wall next to him. 

“The guys in the picture hanging over there, 
the original owners, were getting a little old 
and decrepit, like I’m feeling now,’ he says. 

“So my dad and a few of his cousins bought 
the place and ran it until they started feeling 
that way too. Then my brothers and I started 
working here around 1974. And now it’s ours.” 


ON A RECENT FRIDAY MORNING, the first 
customers trickle in. A middle-aged woman 
dressed in a pink polo shirt with a sweater 
around her shoulders announces, “Were 
visiting from Los Gatos. Its my husband’s 
birthday and he wont eat crab Louie 
anywhere else.” 

A woman visiting from Austin wrote on 
Yelp: “We went at noon and of course there 
was a line ... We waited for 40 minutes, 
but it was worth the wait! Just don’t come 
hungry. 

“The only thing I don't like about this place 
is that they don't take credit cards and that 
surprised us considering that seafood is 
never cheap.” 

Below Swan's bright blue awning, which 
protrudes over the sidewalk, the storefront 
window showcases the day’s fresh offerings. 

To keep the seafood cold, one of the four 
Sancimino brothers pack crushed ice into the 
window display with a plastic snow shovel. 


At Swan, family members run the place 
from the dishwasher to the delivery truck. 

Behind the counter four of the six 
Sancimino brothers slice sourdough, shuck 
oysters and seal the day’s takeout orders 
with butcher tape bearing the blue and 
white Swan logo. 

The Sancimino brothers — Vince, Steve, 
Jimmy and Tommy — are all of average 
height. Some have a full head of hair, some 
don’t. They wear white butcher aprons over 


Vince Sancimino (front) cuts salmon into 
perfectly portioned fillets. 
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polo shirts and blue jeans, though Jimmy 
prefers shorts. No nametags or printed logos. 
The focus is on the product. 

A marble countertop — the only seating 
area — stretches the length of the narrow 
restaurant and is crowded with bowls of 
lemon wedges, homemade horseradish and 
oyster crackers. The 18-seat counter is lined 
with small and rickety wooden bar stools. 

Giants and 49ers memorabilia share the 
walls with vintage photos of San Francisco 
and poster-sized charts that showcase 
varieties of shrimp, crab and fish from 
around the world. 

While pandemonium reigns below, a 
British World War II propaganda poster 
above the counter shouts: “Keep Calm 
And Carry On? 

Above the old-fashioned cash register 
Swan's hand-painted menu is nailed to 
the wall: smoked fish, raw oysters, bowls 
of Boston clam chowder, Louie salads, 
seafood cocktail and fresh cracked crab. 


EVERY MORNING AT 6:30a.m. a truck 
delivers East Coast oysters and special 
request items like Ahi tuna and scallops. 

By 7, one of the brothers drives down to 
Fisherman’s Wharf for oysters, Dungeness 
crab and local sole. 

Only a few dishes are actually cooked at 
Swan. Patrons can order cooked crab, chow- 
der and shrimp. And that’s it. The rest of the 
items on the menu are served raw — oysters, 
clams and sometimes sea urchin. 

There's no chef at Swan. Some shuck 
oysters faster than others. Some slice 
smoked salmon thinner than the rest. 

For a century now, Swan has delivered 
fresh fish to neighborhood customers. 
Closed on Sundays, they’re open for take- 
out from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Ever since chef-author-TV personality 
Anthony Bourdain endorsed Swan in 
January on “The Layover,’ his culinary- 
cultural-adventure program, business 
has skyrocketed. 


E? 


One of the Sancimino brothers cuts into a spiny sea urchin, one of Swan’s off-the-menu options. 
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‘We run our store the way 
they did it 100 years ago, 
way before my dad took 
over and we just never 
changed anything. | think 
that's probably part of 
what makes it work’ 


—Tommy Sancimino 


“Swan Oyster Depot is both a local land- 
mark and a personal one,’ Bourdain 
told his audience. 

“(It’s) really like a station of the cross for 
me. Every time I come to San Francisco, 
even if I’m eating on camera like every 10 
minutes, I try to find a moment to sneak in 
here and shove food in my face. In a lot of 
ways, for me, it’s the perfect restaurant ... 
this is one of my favorite places to eat in 
America.” 

When the show aired, telling people to 
come early for a seat, crowds started arriving 
as early as 6:30 a.m. Busy enough already, the 
Sancimino brothers decided to turn people 
away in order to get their deliveries done. 

“I mean, we dont even open until 8 oclock 
anyway, says Steve while thumbing through 
a pile of invoices. 

As a result, Swan has postponed opening 
counter service from 8a.m. until 10:30 a.m. 


LATE ONE AFTERNOON, Jimmy snips open 

a spiny sea urchin with scissors to reveal its 

silky roe to customers who want a taste of 
“what Bourdain ate? 

Bourdain has eaten at Swan so many 
times that he knows all of the available 
off-the-menu items. 

He educated his viewers about crab butter 
and raved about sea urchin — both special 
request items at Swan. 

Regular patrons, like Bourdain, have 
developed long-lasting relationships with 
the Sanciminos. 

‘A lot of our customers have standing 
orders that they dont even call in,” says Erik 
Wideman, 28, a Swan employee. 

“Some people like eating Petrale sole every 
Tuesday night or salmon every Friday night 
and so we'll package that up and deliver it to 
them every week” 


te 
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A recent Wednesday morning just before noon, the counter is full and a line has formed out the door. 
Behind the counter: Vince Croon (front), and Brian Dwyer, boyfriend of a Sancimino daughter. 


They even deliver meals to longtime 
customers who can’t quite balance on a 
counter stool the way they used to. 

All deliveries reach their destinations 
via “The Clam” and “Mr. Squid” —two red 
pick-up trucks decorated with the Swan 
logo that often can be seen parked outside 
of the restaurant. 


JIMMY, 54, MOTIONS TOWARD A balding man 
in suspenders, with thick bifocal lenses. 
“That guy over there is Jerry,” he says. 

“He retired recently and comes by in the 
morning for a crab Louie salad after running 
errands. I guess he doesn't really like to have 
pancakes for breakfast.” 

Jerry isn’t the only one who cozies up to 
the counter for a seafood breakfast. 

Many regulars — who range from cabbies 
to cops and nurses to doctors — like to finish 
their night shifts with pints of beer and 
Louie salads. It just so happens that their 
shifts end by 10a.m., a time of day when 
most people are enjoying bacon and eggs. 

Nothing has changed about this neighbor- 
hood shop in the last century. 

“We run our store the way they did it 100 
years ago, way before my dad took over and 


we just never changed anything. I think 
that’s probably part of what makes it work. 
People like it that way,’ says Tommy, 52. 

“Swan is a great old-school San Francisco 
place. Family owned and run,” says John Law, 
special projects manager at Laughing Squid 
and a frequent early morning customer. 

“Its always the same guys behind the 
counter and they all seem to really enjoy 
their jobs.” 

Jimmy thinks it would be bad luck to 
throw a party for Swan's 100th anniversary. 
He worries about jinxing the business, but 
his older brother Steve disagrees. 

“We haven't set a date for our celebration 
since we don't know the exact day in 1912 
that the store opened,” Steve says. “So we'll 
probably have a small celebration with 
family about halfway through the year and 


say a little prayer to the next century of Swan” 


REPEAT PATRONS RECEIVE a warm greeting, 
usually by name, anytime they drop in. 

“Its my neighborhood seafood joint and 
I eat there regularly to this day; says Heather 
Hal, a Swan regular and local food blogger. 

The seafood is impeccably fresh, simply 
prepared and served in its best condition, 
she says. 

“Everyone waits in line — no exceptions ... 
Going there is like going home. I hope they 
continue on for another 100 years, or at least 
until I am too aged to sit at the counter” 

It’s just about noon and the counter space 
has filled up with locals, tourists and regu- 
lars. A line of anxious patrons starts snaking 
down Polk Street. Everyone waits patiently 
for their turn to feast. 

A passerby stops mid-stride and peers in 
the window at the display of fresh seafood. 
He looks down at his brown box of prepared 
lunch from Whole Foods and then back 
again at the spread of plump Dungeness crab, 
glistening fresh fish and rosy, bite-sized bay 
shrimp, confirming he may have made the 
wrong decision for lunch today. 


Email Ashley Goldsmith 
ashgoldsmith@gmail.com 
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s a child, Larry Grant could see 
A og Park from his front 
door in Hunters Point, but he 
couldn't afford to go to a game there. 
Growing up in the projects, Larry couldn't 
even afford to play Pop Warner football. 

Two decades later, he is getting paid 
to play for the San Francisco 49ers, his 
hometown team. 

At first, he saw limited action on special 
teams. Then, late last season, Pro Bowl line- 
backer Patrick Willis injured his hamstring. 

Larry replaced him in the first quarter 
of a game against the St. Louis Rams. 

He made an impression by getting six 
tackles and a sack, plus one of those big 
hits that got a lot of instant replay. 

At the line of scrimmage, he tackled 
Steven Jackson so hard that it knocked the 
235-pound Pro Bowler on his back. Larry’s 
helmet flew through the air. FOX repeatedly 
replayed the crushing hit, which could be 
heard all the way up in the nosebleed seats. 

After the game, 49ers head coach Jim 
Harbaugh was effusive about No. 54’s play. 

“Seeing how fast he could get from point 
A to point B and make contact with his 
body at full speed, full throttle ... it’s a 
beautiful thing” 

The 49ers dominated that game 26-0 in 
their only shutout of the season. Postgame, 
Larry said he didn’t have any animosity 
toward the Rams, who had benched him 
last season, then let him go. 

“I love everybody in that locker room,’ 
he said. 

Later, Larry left Candlestick Park and 
drove up the hill to meet family and friends 
at his Aunt Kimi’s house, next door to where 
he lived when he played for City College. 
Her place was packed. About 70 people were 
already celebrating. The TV was still on, 
replaying highlights from the game. 


Grant's helmet flew off while tackling St. Louis 
Rams running back Steven Jackson in a game 
last season. Afterward, he did his signature 

“L train dance. 

PHOTO BY PAUL SAKUMA, 

COURTESY OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


LAST MONTH, LARRY SIGNED A new one- 
year, $1.26 million contract with the 49ers, 
which will keep him in the Bay Area, near 
his roots, until 2013. Hes got family in 
Oakland, Richmond, Santa Rosa, Daly City 
and San Francisco. 

With five older brothers and sisters, he 
learned to be tough and competitive at a 
young age. He comes from an athletic 
family. His mother and grandmother played 
softball. His older brother LeSean played 
college football and his sister Lequita was 
an amateur boxer. 

In sibling wresting matches, five-year-old 
Larry would leap off the top bunk to drop a 
flying elbow, like his favorite WWF tag team 
star, Animal. 

Concerned about the crime rate in the 
Hunters Point area, his single mother 
moved her family back and forth between 
Sunnyvale, San Francisco and Santa Rosa. 

In high school, Larry moved to Atlanta 
with his brother LeSean, who is 15 years 
older. LeSean served as his role model 
and drill sergeant, making sure Larry had 
guidance as a teenager. 

“Tm not your father,” LeSean told him. 

“Tm your brother, but you need to under- 
stand that this is how things are gonna go.” 

The main thing he told him was, “Don't 
come home with bad grades.” 

“I had progress reports coming back every 
week ... If he got a bad grade, I had him 
doing pushups and sit-ups until he threw up.” 

In the Bay Area, Larry remembered 
shadowing LeSean to football practices and 
games and even to his rehearsals as a backup 
dancer for Digital Underground, which 
featured a young Tupac Shakur. 

In Atlanta, it was LeSean’s turn to hound 
Larry. “Any teenage boy is gonna test,’ 
LeSean said, “but we got that straight 
real quick” 

“LeSean knew everything I was doing,” 
Larry admits. “Even when I thought I was 
getting away with something, LeSean knew 
about it.” 

In high school, Larry fouled out of nearly 
every basketball game he played. Football 
came naturally because he was very physical. 

He fell in love with the game. As a 
running back he had special talent. His 
confidence as a player began to grow. So 
did his dreams. His success in football paid 
off. Scouts from Murray State, a Division I 
school in Kentucky, recruited him. 


‘When he got drafted, 

| think everybody heard 
us from Sacramento to 
San Francisco. That's how 
loud that house was’ 


—LeSean Grant, Larry’s brother 


His only obstacle to playing Division I 
football for the Racers was to score high 
enough on the ACT. During a preseason 
workout, his coach told him to take the 
test as quickly as possible and return to 
the practice field. He lost his eligibility 
because he rushed through it, filling in 
answers without reading the questions. 

“Greatest mistake of my life,’ he recalls 
with a grin. 

No longer on a Division I team, his dreams 
of an NFL career were temporarily derailed. 

LeSean helped him develop a backup plan. 
He reassured Larry he would have family 
support in San Francisco, where there was 
a junior college with a reputation for 
developing successful football players. 

The 18-year-old ended up living in his 
aunt and uncle’s basement in Hunters Point 
his first year at City College. 

His brother knew City College's Coach 
George Rush. LeSean had scored the game- 
winning touchdown against Rush's team in 
their only loss of the 1991 regular season. 

When he called Rush and told him about 
his younger brother, the coach had Larry try 
out for the team. 

It took Coach Rush just one practice to 
move Larry from running back to linebacker. 

“He just looked at me and said, ‘Tf that’s 
what you think is best,” Rush remembers. 

“I felt he was a guru when it came to 
coaching,’ Larry said. Down on the football 
field, he saw the impressive list of the team’s 
state and national championships. 

“I told Larry he should be a linebacker 
when he first moved out here,’ LeSean said. 

“But every kid thinks they’re Emmitt Smith. 
I knew he would be a good linebacker 
because he's not afraid ... hell run into 
anything” 

Larry was a natural linebacker. He was 
quick with his mind and his body and, like 
any good linebacker, was extremely physical. 
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His brother had recognized it. Coach 
Rush did, too. Years later, 49ers’ Harbaugh 
would commend his “collision confidence.” 

Larry said his transition to linebacker 
was made easier because he played his first 
season with Desmond Bishop, City College's 
star linebacker, who later transferred to UC 
Berkeley, and went on to win a Super Bowl 
ring with the Green Bay Packers. 

“I just followed his lead,” Grant said. “He 
was the emotional leader of the team. I was 
with him on and off the field. I followed him 
and took the same routes he took. It helped 
me to be ‘the guy’ the next year.” 

In 2005, Larry stepped into a lead role as a 
team captain. That year he was named Junior 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY STEPHEN HERALDO 
Larry Grant, a former City College linebacker, recently signed a one-year 
contract with the San Francisco 49ers for $1.26 million. 


College National Player of the Year and set 
a Junior College Athletic Association record 
with 12 blocked kicks. 

He led the City College Rams to their 
second straight state championship game, 
but failed to win the title. 

The following semester, Larry displayed 
leadership and maturity off the field. That 
March, a drunk driver killed D’Antoine West, 
a teammate and close friend. Larry was the 
first to tell Coach Rush about the accident. 
He knew the family needed financial help 
with the funeral, so he and Coach Rush 
coordinated fundraising efforts. 

“That’s just the kind of guy Larry is,” 
Rush said. 


By the end of his second season, Larry 
transferred to Ohio State University, where 
he started at linebacker his second season. 

In 2008, he and LeSean watched the 
draft on TV at his grandmother’s house 
in Sacramento with a room full of friends 
and family. 

The 49ers selected Larry in the seventh 
and final round. 

“When he got drafted, I think everybody 
heard us from Sacramento to San Francisco. 
Datz how loud that house was,’ said LeSean. 

“T told him, ‘hey little bro, I got you halfway 
here, you go ahead and take the rest.” 

Soon Larry would be able to see his 
childhood neighborhood from Candlestick. 
For a linebacker, Larry was somewhat 

undersized. The average NFL linebacker 
is 6-foot-2 / 247 pounds. At the NFL 
Combine, where scouts observe college 
players entering the draft doing workouts 
and drills, he was only 6-1 / 235 pounds. 
He spent the season on the 4gers practice 
squad, fighting for a spot. 

Throughout his four seasons in the NFL, 
Larry gained 15 pounds by working out six 
times a week. He bulked up by focusing on 
a protein-rich diet. 

After his rookie season with the 49ers, 
he signed with the St. Louis Rams, where 
he played two seasons, occasionally in the 
starting lineup. He returned to the 49ers 
on July 30, 2011. 

Soon he would get his opportunity to 
prove himself as an NFL talent. 

Before Willis’ injury, Larry contributed 
on special teams and was named special 
teams captain for the Rams game. 

When the 4gers starting linebacker, 
Patrick Willis, missed three games due to 
a hamstring injury, Larry stepped in. In 
the three games he started, he stood out. 

“I don't expect anything to really change 
inside our meeting room,” Larry said after 
the Rams game. “I’m going to prepare the 
same way I’ve been preparing. Of course 
there's a possibility I might be playing a 
little more, but I think it'll be the same 
kind of game plan. I’m going to be focused 
the same way.” 

In his first start for the 49ers on December 
11, 2011, against the Arizona Cardinals, which 
the 49ers lost 21-19, Larry was all over the field. 
He led the team with 11 combined tackles. 

The following week he started again in 
a prime time Monday night game against 


the Pittsburg Steelers. He had five tackles 
and smothered Pro Bowl tight end Heath 
Miller, defending four pass attempts. That 
game marked the culmination of the 49ers 
14-game streak without allowing a rushing 
touchdown. It set an NFL record. 

“When Larry went in, there was no drop- 
off, says Coach Rush. Even without their 
star linebacker, Patrick Willis, the defense 
still managed to dominate. They were the 
best defense in the NFL. 

On Christmas Eve, in his last start of the 
2011-12 season, Larry played one of his best 
games. He had 12 tackles and a sack. The 
4gers were up 19-17. Seattle had the ball with 
1:18 left in the game when Larry charged 
through the line on a blitz. Seahawks’ 
quarterback Tavaris Jackson rolled out of 
the pocket, evading Larry, who immediately 
reversed direction and sped after him. Larry 
caught him from behind and tomahawked 
Jackson's right arm, forcing the ball loose. 
The 49ers recovered. Game over. 

Afterward, Jerry Courtade, a friend and 
former City College teammate, poured 
Skittles into his mouth from the bleachers. 
It was a jab at the Seahawks running back 
Marshawn Lynch, who wore a Skittles 
pattern on his cleats. Larry contacted Lynch 
later to assure him it was “all in good fun” 

His former coach, George Rush says, “He 
doesn't come off with a big ego or anything 
like that. Just a mature version of the same 


Larry that played for us. Hes a good guy. He 
cares about (City College). He’s always loved 
this place.” 

Larry is constantly reminded of where 
he came from because his past has been 
inked into his skin. Tattoos on the inside 
of his biceps pay tribute to his former 
schools — “OHIO” on the right. A dark 
red “CCSF” on the left. 

Written in black inside the letters is a 
series of numbers representing teammates 
from City College. He has 18 tattoos, most 
of them dedicated to people and things 
he holds dear. Members of his family are 
represented in ink all over his body. 

Larry, now in off-season workouts, is 
preparing for next season. His two sons, 
Isaiah, 4, and Larry III, who just turned one, 
keep him busy. He shares a birthday with 
Larry III (February 16), and Isaiah's birthday 
comes a day later. 

During the off-season, he took his kids, 
mother and sister on a cruise from Orlando 
through the Bahamas to Disney Island. 

“It was the best time of my life,” says the 
new millionaire. 

Larry’s family priorities ironically come 
into focus when he recalls a fake punt that 
he and Coach Rush still joke about. Larry 
was in the backfield when City College lined 
up in punt formation. After the snap, he took 
the ball 71 yards before being caught from 
behind, just short of the end zone. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STEPHEN HERALDO 
Grant's left inside bicep pays tribute to his alma mater, City College of San Francisco. 


‘He doesn't come off with 

a big ego or anything like 
that. Just a mature version 
of the same Larry that 


played for us 
-Coach George Rush 


Rush still teases Larry about his 71-yard 
per carry average. 

When reminded of the trick-play, Larry 
smiles and brings up both hands to diagram 
the play. As he describes his one and only 
carry, Larry III catches his eye. He stops 
mid-sentence to get a spoonful of steaming 
grits, then cools it by blowing on it, before 
feeding his son. Turning back to the 
conversation, he says, “Um, where was I?” 


LARRY HAS HAD many role models. His 
brother LeSean. Former City College Rams 
teammate Desmond Bishop. And former 
head coach of the 49ers, Mike Singletary, 
who drafted him. The Hall of Fame line- 
backer taught him a great deal about how 
to conduct himself off the field. 

Forty-Niners safety, Madieu Williams, 
has also taken him under his wing. Named 
the 2010 Walter Payton NFL Man of the 
Year, Williams has helped make Larry a 
better man. 

Modeled after the Madieu Williams 
Foundation for underprivileged children 
in the U.S. and Sierra Leone, Larry is launch- 
ing “Lifes Good with Larry Grant, his own 
charity for underprivileged children. 

“Larry is a great example of why this 
college has an open door admission policy,” 
says City College Coach Rush. “He is a great 
example of intercollegiate athletics in the 
community college (system). If it weren't 
for athletics we would lose the Larry Grants 
of this world ... Instead, he’s a tremendous 
success story and has ways to help other 
people because of his success.” 

Larry can now see his childhood 
neighborhood from Candlestick. It’s a short 
distance, but he’s come a long way. 


Email Douglas Kintner 
dkintner30@gmail.com 
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letters to the editor 


PLEASANTLY SURPRISED AND AMAZED 


> e 


I've read Elliot Owen's “A Flight Attendant’s Final Call” and it is an 
excellent article regarding my sister Betty Ann Ong. 

I didn't know what to expect from Elliot during her initial call, 
subsequent conversations and interviews with regards to her writing 
about Betty. All I can say is that I am totally surprised and amazed 
with the article and with Elliot’s professionalism. The article was well 
researched, detailed and well-written. After reading the article, I real- 
ized that Elliot did a tremendous amount of research and devoted a 
great amount of time in putting the story together and in wanting to 
honor the memory of Betty both personally and historically. 

Having gone through countless interviews with the news media 
these past ten years, I never know what to expect. Even after Betty’s 
passing and with the extensive information that I have accumulated 
about 9/11 and Betty’s role on that fateful day, I found myself reading 
the article with great intensity and anxiety while appreciating the 
unfolding story and extensive details revealed. 

A job well done by Elliot and her associates in the Journalism 
Department at City College of San Francisco. 


Harry Ong Jr. 
San Francisco 
HEART WRENCHING 


I picked up a copy of Etc. Magazine and started reading “A Flight 
Attendant’s Final Call? What a heart-wrenching hard-to-put-down 
article. I am so happy I learned more about Betty Ong and her 
bravery. My thoughts and prayers go out to her family. Thank you 
for writing it. 

Keep up the good work. 


Bessie B. 
San Francisco 
POSITIVE PORN 


I only just discovered Etc. Magazine this semester, after I transferred 
from CCSF to SF State, and I’m really glad I did! I loved many of the 
articles from the last issue, especially the different views explored in 
regards to the Armory and Kink.com (“Slaving Away at Kink.com” 
and “A Feminist’s Take, Liberation or Exploitation?” Fall 2011). I 
recently visited the Armory and I enjoyed seeing the different sets 
and hearing about Kink.com’s unique brand of porn. Maxine Hol- 
loway’s combination feminism and porn really interests me. My 
mom, whose opinions side with Melissa Farley on the subject, and 

I have argued extensively about porn and the sex industry. I'm glad 
the Kink.com article focused on the positive aspects of porn, but also 
that the addendum didn't allow for sugar-coating with its emphasis 
on other opinions. Living in San Francisco, it can sometimes feel like 
everyone is OK with the sex industry, a sentiment that is untrue and 
also not prevalent throughout the rest of the United States. I look 
forward to more feminism and controversial issues in the upcoming 
issue of Etc. Magazine! 


Sara Wigglesworth 
San Francisco 
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ETC. MAGAZINE RECEIVES 
TOP JOURNALISM AWARDS 


City College of San Francisco's 

Etc. magazine captured top 

honors at the annual Journalism 

Association of Community Colleges 

state convention held March 22-25 at the 

Marriott Hotel conference center in Burbank, 

Calif. The student magazine won nine awards, including three first 
places. It received recognition for its writing, photography and design. 

Three of the magazine's editors were among the more than 500 
students from 50 community colleges who attended the convention. 
They competed in contests, attended seminars and participated in 
workshops. 

Awards in JACC contests, which are judged by professional jour- 
nalists, recognize the best community college journalism in California. 

The magazine took firsts in Magazine News Feature Writing, 
Magazine Opinion Writing and Cover Design. 

“The magazine's staff works tirelessly to put out a consistently good 
publication,” said Tom Graham, Etc. adviser. “Their awards are a 
reflection of that. Although there’s always stiff competition in these 
contests, they not only measure up, they stand out.” 

Special recognition, he said, goes to Elliot Owen and Susan Boeck- 
mann, who were the editors of the spring and fall issues of Etc. Maga- 
zine. Design Director Dorothy Mak and photo editors Alex Chousa 
and Frank Ladra were also instrumental in the magazine's success. 


ist Place Magazine News Feature by Elliot Owen 
(“Flight Attendant’s Final Call”/ Fall 2011) 
ist Place Magazine Opinion Article by Isaiah Kramer 
(“Breaking Away: Cycling Cross Country” 
/ Spring 2011) 
ist Place Magazine Cover by Elliott Owen, Alex Chousa 
and Dorothy Mak (“City’s 9/11 Hero”/ Fall 
2011 issue) 
2nd Place Magazine Photo Story-Essay by Brian Rinker, 
Alex Chousa, Elliot Owen, Thomas Lawn and 
Alisa Orozco (“Occupy CCSF: We Are the 
99%”/ Fall 2011 issue) 
3rd Place Magazine News Feature by Brian Rinker 
(“Slaving Away”/ Fall 2011 issue) 
3rd Place Magazine Photo Story-Essay by Chris Beale 
(“Today’s Cambodia”/ Spring 2011) 
3rd Place Magazine Photo by Alex Chousa (“Sunrise 
on Alcartraz”/ Fall 2011) 
4th Place Magazine Profile Article by M.S. Mastel 
(“Coach Rush: Winningest is a Word” 
/ Fall 2011) 
Honorable Magazine Layout (Fall 2011) 
Mention 


ANNIVERSARY 


America’s day 
of infamy 


By Peter Hernandez and Jaime Hayes 


(Reap e 
X-X 
Pi 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ANNIE FRANTZESKOS 
Kimiko Tamura Yamaguma was forced to drop out of City College 70 years ago when she was interned during World War Il. 


Remembering World War II's Japanese 
internment camps 70 years later... 


Japanese-Americans old enough to remember that The United States was suddenly preparing for battle 
Sunday 70 years ago recall where they were when they against the Axis powers — Hitler's Germany, Mussolini's Italy, 
heard the news. and Hirohito’s Japan. 

“| was in church,’ says 88-year-old Kimiko Yamaguma. Within days after the attack, bias in the U.S. escalated 
Her sister's friend had entered the choir loft of the First against the Japanese. 
Evangelical Church at Post and Buchanan and whispered A Treasury Department agent reported that “an estimated 
what she just heard on the radio. The Japanese had 


20,000 Japanese in the San Francisco metropolitan area 


were ready for organized action’— suggesting that 
Kimiko was an impressionable 17-year-old City College Japanese-Americans were a threat. 
student at the time. 


The next day, on December 8, 1941, the United States 


attacked Pearl Harbor. 


Two months later, President Roosevelt signed Executive 
Order 9066, authorizing the military to relocate persons of 


declared war on Japan and President Franklin D. Roosevelt Japanese ancestry to internment camps. 
ordered the Army and FBI to round up “enemy aliens” Just after Kimiko's 17th birthday in March, the FBI reported 
considered dangerous. that they had arrested 772 “enemy aliens’ in San Francisco 
Hundreds of men from the city’s Japanese-American since the start of the war. The next day, the military ordered 
community, including one of Kimiko’s teachers, were taken the relocation and internment of all Japanese-Americans on 
into custody. the West Coast. 
“We didn’t know what would happen to them, and they The San Francisco Examiner's headline on the 27th read: 


didn't either,” Kimiko said. 


OUSTER OF ALL JAPS IN CALIFORNIA NEAR!” 
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imiko remembers the signs posted 

on telephone 

poles in her Japantown neighbor- 
hood ordering San Franciscans of 
Japanese descent to meet at designated 
areas for relocation. 

Her widowed mother reported to the 
Golden Gate Institute at Bush and Buchanan, 
where she received instructions to prepare 
for relocation. 

Given little time to prepare, her mother 
sold their personal belongings at prices far 
below market value. She didn’t know if her 
family would be allowed to return. 

“We had to sell everything,” Kimiko said. 
“My mother sold our piano for $10. We 
burned things related to Japan, like photos of 
emperors and Buddhist shrines and Japanese 
schoolbooks.” 

On Mother’s Day, 1942, she, her mother, 
sisters and brother met with dozens of 
other Japanese-Americans at Raphael Weill 
Elementary School, which served as a 
relocation center in Japantown. 

That afternoon, 274 native-born citizens 
boarded six Greyhound buses bound for 
the Tanforan Civilian Assembly Center in 
San Bruno. 

“We were one of the last families to leave, 
Kimiko recalls. 


KIMIKO TAMURA’S FATHER IMMIGRATED to 
America in 1900 from the Wakayama region 
south of Tokyo near Osaka. 

“My father came to find his fortune in San 
Francisco,’ she said. He settled in Japantown 
and was hoping to start a family. 

He had sent a photo of himself back 
home to his friends. Kimiko’s mother, who 
was from the same region in Japan, saw the 
picture and took a chance. 

She was 21. He was 29. 

During the span of their 21-year marriage, 
her father owned an employment office in 
Japantown and a hotel in Chinatown. 

Her parents had four children. Born in 
1924, Kimiko was the youngest. 

At 8 she discovered her passion for 
dancing. She and her older sister practiced 
in their Post Street apartment. 

The following year, Kimiko was attend- 
ing Jean Parker Elementary School in 
Chinatown when her father died suddenly of 
a stroke. He was 52. It was the height of the 
Depression. 

At Commerce High School she was sixth 
in her graduating class. 

At the time, the prevailing attitude in the 
Japanese community was that girls didn't 
have to go to college. 


During the war, close to 8,000 Americans of Japanese decent were interned at Tanforan. 
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Kimiko and her family 
were among the 110,000 
people of Japanese 
ancestry who were forced 
into internment camps 
during World War Il. 


Even though she was accepted to UC 
Berkeley in 1941, she decided to go to 
City College instead, because it was more 
affordable. Her brother was already attend- 
ing UCSF. 

“I didn’t want to burden my mother 
because she was a widow,’ Kimiko said. 

While attending City College, she worked 
as a secretary in the school’s registrar's office, 
where she was paid $.30 an hour. 

Kimiko studied French while taking 
general education courses here. The war 
interrupted her studies. 

“It made me really anxious,’ she said. “I 
wasnt able to finish my college education” 

On May 21, 1942, the San Francisco 
Chronicle announced “S.F. CLEAR OF ALL 
BUT 6 SICK JAPS?” 


OF THE 110,000 PEOPLE of Japanese ancestry 
on the Pacific Coast, 7,816 were interned 

at the Tanforan Race Track during World 
War II. Kimiko and her family were among 
them. The internees were housed in stables, 
grandstands and in 170 barracks that were 
built in the infield. 

The first inmates arrived at what is now 
the Tanforan Shopping Center in San Bruno 
on April 28, 1942 and the last to depart left 
on October 13, 1942. 

Tanforan was one of 17 Civilian Assembly 
Centers where internees were held before 
being sent to relocation centers. 

Each family was assigned a five-number 
serial code. They slept on cots, and although 
they had separate tent-like rooms, the 
internees shared dining halls. 

Kimiko and her future husband, Joe, said 
the meals were terrible. 

Spoiled food caused one woman to die of 
food poisoning. 

“Tt was like a hoosegow,’ Kimiko said of the 
prison-like food. 

Meals consisted of spaghetti, hot dogs and 

“rock-hard” Jell-O, she said. 
“You could play baseball with that stuff,” 
said Joe. 


be Dee ga E EE e E 


PHOTO COURTESY OF DOROTHEA LANGE 


Friends and neighbors look on as Japanese-American internees board a bus bound for the Tanforan Assembly Center in April 1942. 


To escape the harsh reality of internment 
life, internees held talent shows and dances 
on weekends. 

Kimiko worked as a secretary in the camp. 
She made $12 a month. 

After two months, she and her family were 
transported by train to a relocation camp in 
Topaz, Utah. 

During the train ride, the blinds were 
closed during the day, Kimiko said, because 

“they didn’t want people to think the Japanese 
were invading” 

Some internees on the train got sick from 
food poisoning. 

When she stepped off the train in Delta, 
Utah, Kimiko was wearing a flared blue skirt, 
a white button-up, and brown and white 
saddle oxfords. 


With her mother, brother, and two sisters, 
she entered the internment camp after 


spending three days on a train without a meal. 


She would spend the next 14 months 
under the surveillance of armed guards 
stationed on towers above her. 

The 18-year-old braced herself and walked 
toward her new home in the desert. 

“I was cold a lot,” she said. “When we had 
a sand storm, the sand would come under- 
neath our door and through the windows. 
Sand would get in my eyes and hair a lot.” 

The barracks were part of a much larger 
camp that processed 11,212 people from 
September 11, 1942 to October 31, 1945. 

Using fabric purchased from a Montgomery 
Ward catalog, Kimiko’s mother made curtains 
to cover the single window in their barrack. 


When they arrived, the only piece of 
furniture inside was a potbelly stove. 
Internees were treated harshly. 

“I remember the uproar in camp when 
someone was shot,” she said. “I just 
remember being very sad and angry. We 
were always scared.” 


KIMIKO GOT HER SECOND secretarial job, 
working for the camp administrator. 

She was paid $16 a month. 

Internees were allowed to leave if they 
could find a job in the outside world. In 
December 1943, Kimiko was hired as a sec- 
retary for the Office of Price Administration 
(part of the federal Office of Emergency 
Management) in Cleveland, Ohio, where her 
brother-in-law lived. She left camp with $25 
in her pocket. 
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Her sister Yoshiko, got hired at a factory 
in Cleveland. 

“Its ironic,’ Kimiko said. “We were asked 
to work for defense factories when we were 
the enemy? 

Kimiko’s mother remained at Topaz and 
eventually returned to San Francisco after 
the war. Her brother was recruited at camp 
to work in a St. Louis Catholic hospital. 

Although she yearned to go back to school, 
she couldn't. Anti-Japanese sentiment was 
still at an all-time high. 

“We believe that these Japanese students 
would be happier in universities located in 
small towns,’ said W.G. Simon, vice-president 
of Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
where Kimiko worked. “There are practically 
no Japanese in Cleveland and a Japanese stu- 
dent here would feel constantly conspicuous.” 
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KIMIKO RETURNED TO San Francisco in the 
spring of 1946. 

With few belongings, she moved in with her 
mother, who was living with a friend. Two 


other Japanese families were staying there, too. 


Although they were both interned at 
Topaz at the same time, Kimiko met her 
husband Joe Yamaguma in San Francisco in 
1947 at a dance at the YMCA. 

They got married on March 6, 1949, at 
the Pine Methodist Church near downtown 
San Francisco. 

Joe learned how to dance at Topaz, and 
both he and Kimiko later developed a 
passion for dancing together. 

“We took lessons throughout our married 
life together,’ Kimiko said. Through practice, 
they became professional ballroom dancers. 

‘They traveled to England three times for 
ballroom dancing competitions. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ANNIE FRANTZESKOS 
Kimiko shares one of her family photos taken during internment. Her mother and brother, Minoru, who served in the United States Army, are pictured. 


Rows of dancing trophies line the corner 
of their family room, which also features 
pictures of their family. 

They have four children, eight grandchil- 
dren and two great-grandchildren. 

“They give me such joy,” Kimiko said 
with a smile, while outlining her agenda 
for the weekend with her 6-month-old 
great-granddaughter. 

Their son, Steve, was in high school 
when he first learned details about the 
internment camps. 

“How could my parents and the Japanese- 
Americans just follow these people to the 
camps, he remembers thinking. 

His parents’ catch phrase when asked about 
their experience, he said, was “Shikata ga nai” 
— “there is nothing that can be done about it.” 

“As teens, we were always told ‘don't rock 


» 


the boat’ ... ‘don’t make waves,” Steve said. 


‘It’s ironic. We were 
asked to work for 
defense factories when 
we were the enemy. 


—Kimiko Tamura 


IN 1988, PRESIDENT Ronald Reagan signed- 
the Japanese-American Redress Act. 

“(This) legislation ... provides for a restitu- 
tion payment to each of the 60,000 surviving 
Japanese Americans of the 120,000 who 
were relocated or detained,” Reagan said. 

“Yet no payment can make up for those lost 
years. So, what is most important in this bill 
has less to do with property than with honor. 
For here we admit a wrong; here we reaffirm 
our commitment as a nation to equal justice 
under the law.” 

The $20,000 they each received was little 
consolation. 

“Despite this redress, the mental and 
physical health impacts of the trauma of the 
internment experience continue to affect 
tens of thousands of Japanese-Americans,” 
according to the PBS documentary 

“Children of the Camps.” 

The documentary reported that “Health 
studies have shown a two times greater 
incidence of heart disease and premature 
death among former internees, compared to 
non-interned Japanese-Americans.” 

Those who were interested in 
re-assimilating after the war were not keen 
on talking about their experience for fear of 
being labeled unpatriotic. 

“We just wanted to forget about the camp,’ 
added Kimiko’s husband, Joe. 

“You're too busy with your daily existence,” 
she said. “We were bringing up kids? 

Despite repeated interviews, Kimiko 
remained reticent about providing more 
intimate details about her camp experience. 

Many young Japanese-American 
internees, who became celebrities and 
politicians, would later speak out about their 
confinement. 

Actor George Takei, Star Trek’s Sulu, 
was interned for four years as a child. In 
an interview, he indicated that Japanese- 
American internees frequently suppress the 
painful memories of internment. 


“I remember the barbed wire and the 
guard towers and the machine guns, but 
they became part of my normal landscape,” 
he said. “When we came out of camp, that’s 
when I first realized that being Japanese- 
American was something shameful” 

Former Sen. Daniel Inouye, D-Hawaii, 
who lost his arm in the war, was outspoken 
about “the concentration camps.” 

He called it “a blotch in our democracy 
that has no place in our books.” 

Former San Jose Mayor and Secretary of 
Transportation, Norman Mineta, who also 
was interned with his family during the war, 
recalled the experience for Newsweek: 

“Tve seen my dad cry three times,” he said. 

“Once on the 7th of December. He was an 
immigrant, as was my mother, from Japan. 
He couldn’t understand how the land of his 
birth was attacking the land of his heart. The 
second was on the 29th of May, 1942, the day 
we boarded the trains under military guard 
as we were being shipped off to camp. The 
third time was when my mother died” 


CITY COLLEGE GRANTED Kimiko Tamura 
Yamaguma an honorary diploma in 2009. 
Her son, Steve, was instrumental in 
helping her get the honorary degree through 
the newly formed California Nisei diploma 
project. 
Sixty-eight years after she was forced 
to leave school for the internment camps, 
Kimiko spoke before a crowd of 200 
students at City College’s graduation 
commencement ceremony and recounted 
her experiences at Tanforan and Topaz. 

“I had always wanted to continue my 
education, but because of financial and 
family circumstances, I was never able to. 
So it is with great pleasure that I receive my 
diploma at age 85,” she told the audience. 

“It was sort of a closure for this unhappy 
time in our life,” she said to a standing 
ovation. 


Email Peter Hernandez 
peterhernandez@theguardsman.com 


Email Jaime Hayes 
jaime.hayes@yahoo.com 
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Meal time at the Tanforan Assembly Center, where as many as 800 people were fed three times a day. 
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PROFILE 


SAPPHIRE 


AUTHOR OF ‘PRECIOUS’ IS AN ELUSIVE GEM 


uthor and performance poet Sap- 
phire sits stoically in a director's 
chair across from Katie Couric on 
the set of CBS News. She is about to be 
interviewed for the umpteenth time about 
her recently released novel “Push’, 
which would soon be adapted into the 
Academy Award-winning film, “Precious” 

She’s dressed in a black suit jacket and 
skirt. A white blouse peeks out underneath. 
Nothing flashy. The only jewelry she’s wearing 
are several ear piercings and a nose ring. Her 
black hair is cropped short to her head. 

Her big, brown eyes gaze into the camera, 
eyes that have seen tragedy time and time 
again. Over the years, she’s dealt with incest, 
an alcoholic mother and the murder of her 
only brother. 

An accomplished author and poet at 61, 
Sapphire’s cast of characters have included 
an illiterate, overweight African-American 
teenager stricken with HIV; a lesbian 
teacher; and a 13-year-old rapist. 

“I see the world as good and bad and it’s all 
thrown in together,’ she explains to Couric. 
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By Gina Scialabba 


Editor’s Note: Author Ramona “Sapphire” Lofton, a City College alumna who wrote the 
best-seller “Push,” became a celebrity when her book was adapted into the Academy Award- 
winning film “Precious.” After her second novel, “The Kid,” hit bookstore shelves in July, Etc. 
Magazine thought a Q&A with her would be of interest to our readers. She originally agreed 
to an interview, but on certain conditions. She wanted to do it by email and requested an 
opportunity to review the story before it went to print. After reviewing our questions, however, 
her agent cancelled the interview. She said our questions were “too involved.” Despite repeated 
efforts to negotiate with her, Sapphire refused to share her story with her alma mater. Usually, 
when an author gets a book published, they seek publicity. We were surprised when she 
wouldn't cooperate. But, we were determined to write a profile about her anyway because her 
story is worth telling. The following story was compiled by reading all of Sapphire’s published 


work and by reviewing her interviews with other journalists. 


Her second novel, “The Kid’, has been 

trashed by critics as “tragedy porn,” 
“homophobic” and “offensive.” 

Fans describe it as “an accomplished work 
of art,’ “hard to forget” and “impressive.” 

“The Kid” picks up where her smash hit 
debut novel “Push” left off. 

The book follows the tragic life of Precious’ 
son, Abdul, as he faces physical and sexual 
abuse, mental illness and the grim realities 
of the foster care system. 

“Tt is a sequel in the sense that it continues 
to look at the profound and devastating 
effects of AIDS on the African-American 
community,” Sapphire said in an interview 
with Goodreads.com. 

Her literary style is gritty. It is real. Some- 
times too real. 

Sapphire is unapologetic. 


Ramona Lofton, aka Sapphire, wrote the best- 
seller “Push,’ which was adapted into the Academy 
Award-winning film “Precious” 

PHOTO COURTESY OF BLUE FLOWER ARTS 


“The artist cannot be stopped ... We have a 
job. Dom not your massage therapist. I’m not 
here to make you feel good,’ she told Sergio 
Mims of Ebony magazine. 

Her poem “Wild Thing’, narrated from 
the point of view of a 13-year-old rapist, is 
based on the story of a woman who was 
raped while jogging in Central Park. A 
group of African-American teenagers 
committed the act, later admitting they were 
out “wilding.” 

An excerpt of “Wild Thing” was sent 
to members of Congress during the Bush 
administration in an attempt to stop govern- 
ment funding for the arts. 

Taken out of context, it caused an uproar 
in the Senate: 


I remember when 
Christ sucked my dick 
behind the pulpit 

I was six years old... 


National Endowment for the Arts chair- 
man John Frohnmayer argued that the poem 
was “an important work of art? It cost him 
his job. 

Sapphire’s life story has given her material 
to draw upon. 

She was born Ramona Lofton on Aug. 

4, 1950, in Fort Ord, a military base just 
two hours south of San Francisco. As the 
second of four children, she grew up in an 
abusive household. Her father, a U.S. Army 
sergeant, sexually abused her. Her mother, 
a member of the Women’s Army Corps, 
was an alcoholic. 

Lofton was 13 years old when her mother 
left the family. Years later, in her poem “Are 
You Ready to Rock’, she laments: 


Sometimes I feel 

like a motherless child 
a long 

long 

long 

way 

from home. 


She lived in California, Texas and West 
Germany as a child. 

In the early 1970s, Lofton moved to San 
Francisco, where she attended City College, 
majoring first in chemistry, then in dance. 
She later dropped out, immersed herself in 
the Bay Areas burgeoning counterculture 
movement and began writing poetry and 
performing her work. 

Lofton chose the pen name “Sapphire” 
while living here. The name is based on 


‘The artist cannot be 
stopped ... We have a 
job. I'm not your massage 
therapist. I’m not here to 


make you feel good! 
-Sapphire 


an offensive stereotype of African-American 
women. In the radio and TV sitcom “Amos 
’n Andy” (1928-1955), Sapphire Stevens was 
the Kingfish’s belligerent wife. The character 
was loud, abrasive, bossy, controlling and 
emasculating. 

Lofton told USA Today she chose the 
name because she wanted to change its 
connotation. 

In 1977 she moved to New York City, 
where she worked as a housecleaner during 
the day and an exotic dancer at night. 

In the early 1980s, she performed her 
poetry at various venues in New York’s 
Greenwich Village and became involved in 
slam poetry and the queer literary scene. 

Sapphire got her degree in modern dance 
in 1983 from City College of New York. Like 
her character Abdul in “The Kid’, she loves 
African, modern, tap and ballet. 

After graduation she was hired as a parent- 
child mediator for the Children’s Aid Society. 
Her job entailed shielding children from abuse. 

In her interview with Couric, she recounted 
the struggles she faced while working as a 
liaison between parent and child. 

“Look, we don’t want to have to remove 
Joey from the home. Do you think you could 
not hit him with the baseball bat again?” she 
recalled telling one parent. 

Many times she had to put children in 
foster care. 

“We have placed too much emphasis on 
‘keeping the family together,” she told Couric. 
“Foster care is not a good alternative, but 

sometimes it is the only alternative.” 

Personal tragedy hit in 1986 when her 
mother died. Later the same year, her brother 
was killed in a Los Angeles park. 

A few months after her brother’s death, 
Sapphire self-published her first collection 
of poems titled, “Meditations on the Rainbow.” 

As a literacy teacher in Harlem, South 
Bronx and Brooklyn in the 1980s, she 
encountered a world far different from her 
own uptown, middle-class circle. Illiteracy, 


crack addiction, gun violence, teenage 
pregnancy and the beginning of the HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic became part of her existence. 

It was the genesis of Precious. 

“No one believed outside of Mississippi or 
Alabama that there are illiterate people. That 
there are people walking around in New 
York, dressed like you and me. Conversant. 
With their credit cards ... who can't read or 
write. Who just sign their name and that is 
the extent of it,” Sapphire told Couric. 

“What is being a writer if you just keep 
writing about your failed marriage?” she said. 

Around 1988, Sapphire’s personal demons 
started to emerge. Through a combination 
of therapy and self-reflection, she realized 
her father physically and sexually abused 
her during childhood. Near a nervous 
break-down, writing saved her. 

She began “to see writing as more than 
just transferring information, but that it 
could be a way of reordering my soul,” she 
told NPR's Maria Hinojosa in an interview. 

“T could either stay broken or I could begin 
to put myself back together? 

Her poetry started to receive attention. 
She wrote several short pieces that were 
published in lesbian journals. 

In 1989, “Wild Thing” appeared in a 
literary journal that received funding from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 
Republican Sen. Jesse Helms, of North 


NOW THE MAJOR 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRECIOUS 


Sapphire’s best-selling book “Push,” was 
published in 1996. 
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‘| was painted as a pervert 
playing into the sexual 


exploitation of women! 
-Sapphire 


Carolina, attempted to use the poem as an 
example of anti-Christian art funded by 
American taxpayers. Sapphire felt vilified. 

“It was a real disservice to me. I was 
painted as a pervert playing into the sexual 
exploitation of women,’ she said in an 
interview with freelance writer Owen 
Keehnen. 

By 1993, the tension over NEA funding 
had died down. Sapphire enrolled in a 
master’s degree writing program at Brooklyn 
College. Her mentors were beat poet Allen 
Ginsberg and novelist, poet and New York 
Times book reviewer Susan Fromberg 
Shaeffer. 

Thirteen years after she graduated with 
a Masters of Fine Arts degree in Creative 
Writing, Sapphire was invited back to the 
college. This time to deliver the commence- 
ment speech. She urged graduates to change 
the world. 

“You don't have to be an artist to ‘flip the 
script? You just have to believe it has always 
been like that until now, until me,” she told 
the crowd. 

In 1994, her second collection of poems 
and short stories, “American Dreams,” 
included “Wild Thing? 

Publishers Weekly called it “one of the 
strongest debut collections of the “gos.” 

The New York Times Book Review said, 

“This angry yet hopeful collection speaks 
not of dreams deferred but of nightmares 
lived ... Sapphire’s poetry takes the stuff 
America’s illusory dreams are made of ... 
and turns it inside out.” 

Despite the acclaim, she remained 
grounded. She continued taking courses 
and working part-time as a teacher. She 
composed the first draft of “Push” during 
a writing course in the early oos, 

After Fromberg Shaeffer, her mentor, read 
a copy of the manuscript, she knew Sapphire 
had a novel in progress. 

Sapphire found an agent and immediately 
signed a two-book agreement with publisher 
Alfred K. Knopf. She received a $500,000 
advance. The first printing — 150,000 
copies — hit bookstore shelves in 1996. 
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Narrated by Claireece “Precious” Jones, a 
16-year-old African-American girl pregnant 
for the second time with her father’s child, 

“Push” is a novel tracing her movement 
from anger, illiteracy, resignation and self- 
contempt to some semblance of hope. 

The character was inspired by the author's 
favorite Charles Dickens novel, “Little Dorrit.” 

“Little Dorrit is born into prison,” Sapphire 
said, “like my character Precious was born 
into the welfare system — and wherever she 
goes for the rest of her life, she will take that 
prison with her” 

The voice of 7-year-old Precious is raw 
and almost unintelligible at the beginning 
of the story. 

“Seven, he on me almost every night,” 
Sapphire writes in “Push” “First it’s just in 
my mouth, then it’s more more 

A courageous African-American teacher 
inspires Precious to learn to read, to discover 
what and how she feels and to put it all down 
in a diary: 


I write every day, sometimes 
for an hour ... I think about 
my future a lot. Ms. Rain say 
Iam intellectually alive and 
curious. I am just trying to 
figure out what is going on 
out here. How what happened 
to me could happen in 
modern days. 


Critics’ reaction to “Push” was mostly 
favorable. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer said it was 

“A fascinating novel that may well find a 
place in the African-American literary 
canon ... With a fresh new voice that echoes 
the streets, Sapphire’s work is sure to win as 
many hearts as it disturbs minds.” 

Others reviews were not so generous. 
Some critics said the novel stereotyped 
African-American males and urban 
blacks in general. Sapphire was accused of 
sensationalizing “ghetto life.” 

A New York Times book reviewer noted 
that “‘Push’ is difficult for readers because of 
unconventional grammar and (intentional) 
misspellings ... Precious’ sardonic voice 
is blunt and unadorned, sorrowful as a 
foghorn ...” 

Sapphire continues to defend her writing 
style. In an interview with the Washington 
Post she remarked, “Would people have said 
that to Charles Dickens? You're a writer and 
you go where your heart takes you.” 


Sapphire’s newest novel, “The Kid,’ 
has recieved mixed reviews. 


She insisted the graphic images of sexual 
abuse were not “gratuitous.” Her experience 
as a survivor of sexual molestation informed 
her work. So did her students’ stories. They 
had shared their heart-wrenching tales of 
abuse with her. 

“I knew that (sexual abuse) was possible 
because I knew something was not right in 
my own life,” she told Couric. 

Her intention was not to write a “fantasy” 
or to “trash men? 

Sapphire said she’s on a mission to 
illuminate individuals who are invisible to 
society — the poor, the illiterate, the sick, 
the underrepresented — and provide them 
with a voice. 

“Every time Newt Gingrich opens his 
mouth it’s about a welfare mother,’ she told 


Keehnen. “I wanted to shed additional light. 
I wanted to show something behind the 
statistic.” 

“Push” won many awards, including the 
Black Caucus of the American Library 
Association's First Novelist Award and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club Stephen Crane 
Award for First Fiction. 

Rumors began to spread that it would be 
made into a film. Director and producer Lee 
Daniels contacted her and she told him no. 
She didn’t want Precious sentimentalized 
or exploited. She wanted the world to 
empathize, not pity her character. 

“Hollywood has done black people a 
disservice,” she said. 

She returned to her poetry in 1999 and 
then wrote a collection of poems and prose 


‘I lived in one building in 
Harlem for over 10 years, 
so | saw a generation of 
children grow up. This is 
life as | observed it! 
-Sapphire 


titled, “Black Wings & Blind Angels” In 

it she addresses many sensitive issues 
including her relationship with her parents 
and police brutality. 

Sapphire’s father died of a stroke in 1990 
at the age of 75. In her essay titled, “Ghosts,” 
the reader catches a glimpse of his funeral. 
We learn he was a poet who also sexually 
abused her sister. While burying him, she 
writes about what her own funeral will be like. 

“When it is my time, who will come? I have 
no children except this poetry and this aint 
poetry.” 

She told Poets & Writers magazine, "TU 
never be a part of a couple. I'll never have 
my picket fence.” 

While in her late 20s, she began identi- 
fying as a lesbian. She attributes her 
withdrawal from men to being an incest 
survivor and to what she calls the “sexual 
holocaust” against women. 

She redefined herself years later and 
returned to dating the opposite sex. 

“I found the lesbian community castigates 
bisexual women for being different from 
them — which is fine by me because I no 
longer call myself a lesbian,” she told Fran 
Gordon at Poets & Writers in 2000. 

In New York City she saw the 2001 release 


of producer Lee Daniels’ film “Monster’s Ball,” 


starring Halle Barry and was inspired. 
“Oh my god. I told this dude ‘no’? What 
was I thinking?” she told Couric. 

In 2005, Daniels invited Sapphire to see his 
directorial debut, “Shadowboxer.’ That was 
the turning point. She found someone whose 
judgment she could trust. “Push” was renamed 

“Precious” to avoid confusion with another 
2009 action film that had the same title. 

Daniels filmed “Precious” in only five 
weeks. The cast included Gabourey Sidibe, 
an unknown actress with little experience 
who was chosen out of 400 girls. She was 
later nominated for Best Actress at the 2010 
Academy Awards. Comedian Mo Nique, 
who played Precious’ mother, won the 


Academy Award for Best Supporting actress. 
Singer Mariah Carey, cast two days before 
production began, played the role of a 
social worker. 

Early on, the movie received enthusiastic 
reviews and several awards, including the 
Grand Jury Prize and Audience Award at 
the Sundance Film Festival and the People’s 
Choice Award at the Toronto International 
Film Festival. 

Touched by the film, Oprah Winfrey 
called Lee Daniels and told him she wanted 
to promote it. Winfrey and Daniels collabo- 
rated and became co-executive producers. 

Winfrey, who was a victim of sexual abuse 
herself, later said, “Behind every person 
who appears to be invisible, there is visible 
pain and everybody has a back story. And 
I thought, I will never allow that to happen 
again. I will never not see somebody and 
allow them to be invisible to me. That is 
what the movie did” 

With Winfrey’s financial backing, Daniels 
lined up a film distributor. “Precious” grossed 
more than $10 million opening weekend in 
November 2009. It was box office gold. In the 
United States alone, it grossed $47.3 million. 

At the 2010 Golden Globes, it was 
nominated for Best Motion Picture and 
won Best Supporting Actress. Later that 
year, it was nominated for five Academy 
Awards, including Best Motion Picture of 
the Year. It won two: for Best Writing (adapted 
screenplay) and Best Supporting Actress. 

After the release of the film, Sapphire 
became the target of even more media criti- 
cism. She was accused again of negatively 
portraying the black community through 
stereotypes. 

“I lived in one building in Harlem for over 
10 years, so I saw a generation of children 
grow up,’ she explained to Newsweek. “This 
novel isn’t conjecture or some studies I read. 
This is life as I observed it.” 

Fifteen years after the book was released, 
Sapphire decided to revisit the world of 
Precious in “The Kid.” The novel follows 
Precious’ son Abdul through foster care, 

a Catholic boy’s school where he is victim 
and perpetrator of sexual abuse, a dance 
career and eventual commitment to a 
mental institution. 

Carolyn Kellogg of the Los Angeles Times 
called “The Kid” “an accomplished work 
of art,’ but said Sapphire’s “depictions of 
brutality and desire may be too challenging 
for some readers.” 
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SAPPHIRE: 
Ata Glance 


Born on August 4 in Fort Ord, California. 
Attended City College of San Francisco. 
Moved to New York City. 


Graduated from City College of New York with a degree 
in modern dance. 


Parent-child mediator for the Children’s Aid Society. 
Literacy teacher in Harlem, South Bronx and Brooklyn. 


Sapphire’s mother died. Sapphire’s brother killed in a 
Los Angeles park. 


Self-published first collection of poems, “Meditations 
on the Rainbow.’ 


Sapphire’s father died. 
New York's “Outstanding Achievement in Teaching Award.” 
“Wild Thing” published. 


NEA scandal over “Wild Thing.” Poem circulated throughout 
Congress by Republican Sen. Jesse Helms. 


Enrolled in an MFA writing program at Brooklyn College. 
“American Dreams” published. 


MacArthur Scholarship in Poetry and Downtown Magazine's 
Year of the Poet III Award. 


“Push” published. It became a New York Times best-seller. 


“Push” won several awards including the Book-of-the-Month 
Club Stephen Crane Award for First Fiction and the Black 
Caucus of the American Library Association's First 
Novelist Award. 


“Black Wings & Blind Angels” published. 


Sapphire’s poetry anthologized in “Poems for America: 125 
Poems that Celebrate the American Experience.” 


“Push” made into a major motion picture titled, “Precious,” 
which won the Grand Jury Prize at Sundance Film Festival. 


United States Artist Fellowship. 


“Precious” won two Academy Awards including Best 
Supporting Actress and Best Adapted Screenplay. 


“The Kid” published. 


In a recent interview, Sapphire 
acknowledged she took a risk by writing 
about a character that is unlikable. 

“My style is confrontational and it does 
move the reader to the edge.” 

Sapphire’s work has been translated into 
13 languages and adapted for the stage in the 
United States and Europe. 

Her poetry, fiction and essays have 
appeared in the New York Times Magazine, 
the New York Times Book Review, the New 
Yorker and Spin. 

“The Kid,” published in July, does not have 
a fairy tale ending. It has not hit the New 
York Times top 20 best-seller list, as “Push” 
did. After a 17-city book tour from Brooklyn 
to Seattle, it has gone from independent 
bookstores to the bulk bins at Costco. 

Sapphire doesn't see it as a book that will 
adapt well to the screen. 

“T see it as a theater production with 
choreography,’ she told Crystal Martin of 
O, The Oprah Magazine. 

Lee Daniels agrees. He is not interested in 
directing “Precious 2,” although he told USA 
Today that hed be the first in line to see it at 
the theater. 

Despite her setbacks, some critics rank 
Sapphire with African-American authors 
Langston Hughes, Alice Walker and Toni 
Morrison. 

Blanche Richardson, owner of Marcus 
Books, one of the oldest African-American 
bookstores in the United States, says Sap- 
phire has read at her Oakland location twice. 

“T find her to be a confident, skilled, com- 
mitted, intelligent writer whose words come 
from her intimate involvement with black 
children, her love of these children, and the 
goodness of her heart in telling their stories,” 
Richardson said. 

Colleges across the country routinely 
include Sapphire’s poems and prose in their 
literature, Women’s Studies and LGBT courses. 

Leslie Simon, chair of the Women’s 
Studies Department at City College, says she 
weaves Sapphire’s work into her curriculum. 

“(It) helps people open up and talk about 
their own pain ... talk about the hard things 
in class. There is a space for it? Simon said. 

Although Sapphire’s latest literary effort 
does not end on an upbeat note, it is only 
fitting. 

As Simon succinctly put it, “I don't think 
Sapphire does happy endings.” 


Email Gina Scialabba 
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Models march down the runway for the finale of Prete & Bruno. 


Photo Essay By Heather Perry 


NEW YORK — Everyone at Lincoln Center is dressed to the 
nines. The temperature outside is freezing. Inside, fashion 
runways are as busy as Highway 101 during rush hour. This 
is New York Fashion Week in full swing. 

Like London, Paris and Milan, the Big Apple is one of 
the four capitals of the fashion world. Every February and 
September top designers and models congregate here to 
showcase next season's styles. That’s why spring and fall are 
my favorite times of the year. 


FASHION 


AS A KID GROWING UP ON Governor's Island across from the Statue 
of Liberty in Upper New York Bay, I was obsessed with fashion. 

In my 20s, I modeled for an agency that supplied talent for shows 
like MTV Jams. I also walked the runway for local designers. I wasn't 
comfortable in front of the camera. 

In 2002, I attended my first Fashion Week. As a guest, my eyes 
gravitated from the runway to the photographers, who seemed 
busier than the models. So many cameras focused on one subject. 

‘Three years ago, I moved behind the camera myself. For my first 
photography class at City College, I bought a Cannon Rebel 35mm 
single lens reflex camera and a 12-pack of black and white Ilford 
film. I carried it everywhere and documented everything from 
graffiti to cityscapes. 

The words “aperture” and “shutter speed” meant nothing to me. 
After taking the class I was addicted. I googled “San Francisco 
fashion photographers” and landed a job assisting a professional 
fashion photographer. It was a start. 

Two years later, after taking more photography classes here, I got 
tired of being an assistant. I contacted an acquaintance I had met 10 
years earlier who helped me obtain a press pass for last year’s New 
York Fashion Week. 

Suddenly I found myself shoulder to shoulder with photographers 
from the New York Times, Associated Press, Women’s Wear Daily 
and Harper’s Bazaar. It was magical. 

In February, I had the opportunity to shoot Fashion Week again. 
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TOP LEFT: Models pose backstage in final hair and makeup at A Detacher. 
TOP CENTER: Front row at Son Jung Wan. 


TOP RIGHT: Models at A Detacher backstage for a practice run through. 


ABOVE: Backstage, racks of clothing are organized with photos of 
each model. 


RIGHT: Models walking the runway at Custo Barcelona. 
FAR RIGHT: Bold colors at the Jeremy Scott Show. 
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Ge Se e 
Lee: E E 


AS A PHOTOGRAPHER, I am knee-deep in 
“the pit.’ It seems glamorous, but it’s intense. 
I'm running from show to show, elbowing 
to get the “right shot.” Real estate claims are 
established hours before shows commence. 

I operate on fumes — no food, no sleep. 

I shoot 5 to 10 shows a day, starting at 7 a.m. 
and ending in the wee hours of the night. 
My dreary, bloodshot eyes are forced to edit 
hundreds of frames to make room on my 
memory card for the next day’s marathon. 

Backstage, models lounge around reading 
their Kindles, texting, sleeping, or waiting 
to be “transformed” into goddesses. Stylists 
steam and organize racks of clothes. Makeup 
artists furiously dust, dab, apply. Peering 
through my viewfinder, I feel like a voyeur. 
As invisible as I feel, every time I encounter 
a dolled up model, the camera is their cue 
to pose, and my cue to fire away. 

Compared to backstage, the runway is 
organized chaos. The photographers are 
herded like swine. It’s a free-for-all inside. 
Everyone is competing for the right angle. 
Spots are reserved for photographers 
shooting for major publications. A bunch 
of middle-aged guys in blue jeans and 
sneakers who get paid big bucks to nail 
the right shot. 

Flexibility comes in handy. Waiting is 
a huge part of shooting Fashion Week. 
Photographers are forced to sit and shoot 
in weird positions. 

Guests are escorted to their seats. 
Celebrities waltz in fashionably late, 
surrounded by paparazzi. Once the lights 
go down, 6-foot-tall beauties march down 
the runway toward the press pit. Along the 
catwalk, you can hear high heels and camera 
shutters clicking in unison. The models stop 
at the end of the runway, striking poses. 


Snapping away with my Canon 40D — my 
leg asleep and my body contorted, I realize 
I have the best seat in the house. 

Although I leave New York exhausted, Td 
do it again in a flash. 


Email Heather Perry 
heatherperryO2@hotmail.com 


TOP: The finale of Jeremy Scott's 

colorful collection. 
CENTER: Makeup and hair stations backstage. 
BOTTOM: The finale of Diane Von Furstenburg. 


TRAVEL 


On the road 


Story and Photographs by Justin Mazzola 


Sixty years after the publication of 
John Steinbeck’s ‘Travels With Charley,’ 
a student drives cross country again, 


in search of himself 


Interstate Highway 287, June 2009 


In the past 10 years, I've driven across the nation six times. 
Three thousand miles one-way. About 18,000 miles total. 
That's almost the circumference of the Earth. 

I've driven it alone four times. Twice with girlfriends. I've 
done the trip in as little as four days, but one time it took 
me four months. 

On my first cross-country trip | was 22. | had never been 
to the West Coast. It was late September 2002 when | left 
my parents’ house in Keene, N.H., in “Larry, my 1988 white 
Acura Legend. | was in a hurry to get to Sacramento for a 


year of public service with AmeriCorps. It seems I'm always 
in a hurry on these trips to get from one coast to the next. 
On my second trip the following August, | reversed 
directions and drove Larry from Sacramento to Keene 
with my girlfriend. 
Four years later, in May 2007, on my third trip, | drove 
solo from Charlotte, N.C., to San Francisco in “Snowflake” 


my 1996 white Toyota Corolla. | was 27. 

In June 2009, | made my fourth trip across the U.S. from 
San Francisco to Boston with another girlfriend. We were 
moving back east for grad school. 

My fifth trip brought me to San Francisco four months 
after leaving Boston, with a long stopover in Colorado in the 
fall of 2010. | was 30, single and jobless. | had little money 
and no girlfriend. Only Snowflake. 

On each successive trip I've been able to increase my 
average miles per day. Driving 13 hours a day has become 
routine. My longest stint was in 2010 when | drove solo 
from Chicago to Denver, exactly 1,000 miles. 

| never pick up hitchhikers because my car is always full. 
Plus, | don’t want to get murdered. 

I've seen Crater Lake and the Badlands, crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River in four different places, and had a drink with 
friends in all four continental time zones. 
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s John Steinbeck writes in “Travels 
A“ Charley; “(T)hese thruways 
across the whole country ... (make 
it) possible to drive from New York to 
California without seeing a single thing.” 

Tve seen a whole lot of nothing. 

Long trips like these offer time to daydream, 
think and process. 

There are plenty of reasons Americans take 
cross-country road trips, each trek littered 
with unforgettable moments. I’ve done it for 
love, adventure, a new job, a new beginning. 

Four hairstyles, three cars and two women 
after my first trip, I retraced the route west 
from my childhood home in New Hampshire 
last December — happy with life but unsure 
what the future held. 

I flew to New England for the holidays to 
see my parents. I wanted to reconcile with 
my father. We hadn't spoken in more than a 
year. I also bought a car from them — a 1998 
tan Toyota Corolla that I christened “Tanner.” 


ON THE MORNING AFTER Christmas in Keene, 
a college town of 25,000 residents, I hug my 
parents goodbye. Td just patched things up 
with my dad. A year earlier, I was jobless 
and desperate. Td fallen out of a three-year 
relationship, followed by a month of living 
alone in our furniture-less apartment. I 
failed to get my Masters in Education and 
was unable to land a teaching job in Boston. 

Dejected and needing stability, I asked 
my dad if I could live at home for the fall 
semester. I needed to complete graduate 
school and save some money. I offered to 
help him with household chores since my 
mom would be in Central America for four 
months. He said no. I left. I didn't speak to 
him for more than a year. Last week was the 
first time I’ve seen him since. 

I wonder when my parents became so old. 
I wonder how their 60-year-old bones cope 
with the sub-freezing weather outside. I 
wonder when I will see them again. 

As I leave the house, I realize it’s no longer 
my home. Smoke from the neighbor's 
chimney blankets the street with the smell 
of coal as I squeeze into my tightly packed 
Corolla. 

The backseat and trunk are filled with my 
suits and ties, dress shoes, framed pictures, 
Fender acoustic guitar, new MacBook Pro, 
microwave, pig-shaped cutting board, pizza 
stone and tennis rackets — items I left behind 
when I fled in 2010. My iPod is loaded. I also 
have two books on CD — “Love, Stargirl” and 

“Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone ` 
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Jim Doyle 


GOVERNOR 


The author and a past girlfriend stretch their legs at the Wisconsin Welcome Center 


on Interstate 90 in June 2009. 


As I turn off my cell phone I feel free. Pm 
on the road again. 

“What is that feeling,” Jack Kerouac writes 
in ‘On the Road; “when you're driving away 
from people and they recede on the plain till 
you see their specks dispersing? — it’s the too- 
huge world vaulting us, and it’s good-by. But 
we lean forward to the next crazy venture 
beneath the skies.” 

Forty-five minutes later, I make my first 
stop, pulling over to pee alongside a dilapida- 
ted barn. Passing through Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, my mind wanders. What- 
ever happened to the girl I fell in love with in 
AmeriCorps? The first person I drove cross- 
country with. Does she still live in Hartford? 

Leaving Connecticut, I don’t look back. 
Leafless oaks line the Hudson River as I cross 
the Tappan Zee Bridge. Four hundred years 
ago, Henry Hudson explored the wooded 
slopes that sandwich the crisp dark waters 
below. Manhattan skyscrapers now litter the 
landscape 15 miles to the south. 

In western New Jersey, trees cast 
elongated shadows in the afternoon light. 

I stop for gas in Lebanon and am reminded 
it’s illegal to pump your own gas in New 
Jersey. After filling the tank, I stretch my legs 
and climb back into Tanner, Pennsylvania on 
the horizon. 

In the distance, rolling hills wall one town 
from the next. I smile at exit signs for Scotrun 
and Intercourse. No, my sense of humor 
hasn't evolved much since I was 14, and Um 
fine with that. 


Unique road signs add some fun to an 
otherwise boring stretch of highway. One 
says, “Buckle Up Next Million Miles.” 

In western Maryland, I hit my first traffic 
jam. I expect a major pileup ahead, but after 
45 minutes of stop-and-go driving — no 
accident. The traffic thins and disappears like 
a morning fog. 

I slip into Ohio after dark. Crossing the 
state line, Pm reminded of my first girlfriend, 
who grew up in Columbus before leaving for 
college in North Carolina. We fell in love at 
Elon College but eventually went in opposite 
directions, like diverging highways. She left 
me days before I bought my first car, weeks 
before I embarked upon my first solo road 
trip from New Hampshire to North Carolina. 
I never thanked her for setting me free. 

I arrive in Marietta, Ohio after 9 p.m. the 
college town nestled in the Appalachian 
outskirts feels more like West Virginia than 
Ohio. I’m excited to see my friend Amy, 
whos home for the holidays. Her parents 
have graciously offered their pullout couch. 

I am greeted at the door by a 3-year-old in 
pink footy pajamas. Amy scoops up her niece 
and welcomes me in, introducing me to her 
family as I drop my Osprey backpack on the 
pullout couch. 

“Do you want to get a drink?” she says. 

We hop into her parents’ minivan. Five 
minutes later, were sitting on bar stools with 
clear plastic cups of beer in front of us at 
Harmar Tavern, listening to her childhood 
memories from the 1970s. 


‘Gas prices, like many 
things, have changed in 
the past 16 years, but one 
constant has remained: 
Americans’ obsession with 


the open road! 
-Justin Mazzola 


Where I see a rippled moonlit river, she 
remembers high school rowing practices. 
And where I see a dilapidated mining town, 
she sees a revitalized downtown that grows 
greener and more sustainable each day. I 
prefer her view. 

We leave the bar and head to a microbrew- 
ery that serves beer in pint glasses rather than 
party cups. Its a nice change. Amy and I talk 
about our lives, relationships and climate 
change. 

“So, how're things with Angelina?” she asks 
before taking a sip from her raspberry wheat 
beer. “Are you guys still dating?” 

I’ve been asked this several times over the 
past two weeks while visiting friends on the 
East Coast. My answer is always the same. 

“I don't know.” 

I haven’t talked to Angelina in a week and 
a half. I force a smile and realize that at this 
point in my life, Dom probably wasting my 
time. All my friends seem to think so, yet I 
cant pull the plug on the relationship, at least 
not yet. 

Before we leave the bar, Amy and I agree 
Angelina isn't right for me. Crossing back over 
the Muskingum River on a wooden walking 


bridge, our footsteps add to the night sounds. 


The next day I'm on the road before 8 a.m. 
Today I have nothing to look forward to ... 
no friend at the end of the road. Just Tanner 
and me crossing state lines and time zones. 

The rain that’s been pelting the hood 
has turned into thick, wet snowflakes on 
the windshield. I am stuck in traffic. This 
continues for an hour, from Ohio to Indiana. 

A jack-knifed tractor-trailer bisects the 
highway. Lights from police cars and ambu- 
lances bounce off the snow like a winter rave. 
After passing the accident, I resume highway 
speed and hurtle through white flecks, like 
Han Solo piloting the Millennium Falcon at 
hyperdrive speed. 


Exhausted from navigating the snowy road, 
I exit for gas and coffee. 

After filling the gas tank, I realize Um 
hungry. I search for a Subway, my favorite 
spot for food on the road. I typically order 
a foot-long turkey on honey oat, which I can 
eat while driving. 

Dunkin Donuts is another favorite eatery. 
Between meals, I snack on the usual — Snick- 
ers, Gummi Worms (not Bears!), apples and 
Clif Bars. 

After eating two Dunkin Donuts’ sausage, 
egg, and cheese sandwiches on English 
muffins, the weather improves. Pm no 
longer groggy. I'm back on the road, 
signs for Springfield and Chicago indicate 
the East is far behind. I’ve entered the 
Central Time Zone. 

Driving from Indiana through Illinois and 
Missouri is less exciting than, well, pretty 
much everything else in the world. Doing it 
in the dark only adds to the monotony. 


Tired in Missouri, I stop at a Starbucks and 
think of Seattle. Every time I think of Seattle, 
I think of “Real World: Seattle,” and every 
time I think of “Real World: Seattle, I think 
of Stephen slapping Irene as she’s leaving in a 
car. So yeah, that’s how my mind works. 

Trains of thought such as these only inten- 
sify while sitting alone in a car for hours at a 
time. In the first 1,500 miles of my trip, I’ve 
wondered why so many of my friends are 
already divorced, and whether marriage is 
a good thing. I check my messages, but no 
word from Angelina. 

I call my friend Robyn who’ driving up 
from Santa Barbara to San Francisco on 
Interstate 5. 

“Yo!” she says from half a continent away. 
After knowing me for eight years, she’s 
familiar with all my relationship woes. Yet 
she’s never once told me to shut up. In 
return, I often reassure her that her doubts are 
normal, her fears unjustified. Pm glad she’s 
my friend. 


OO 


Roberto Clemente Bridge in Pittsburgh, June 2009 
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We chat for a half hour, as I pass broken lane 
dividers in Iowa and Nebraska. After hanging 
up, Robyn texts me directions and rates for 
Motel 6 in Lincoln. 

I arrive just before 11p.m., parking across 
from an adult video store. I triple check the 
door locks before hauling my skis, laptop and 
backpack upstairs. I take a hot shower and 
climb into bed. I am halfway home. 

The next day I’m on the road again before 
8a.m. As I merge onto I-80 west and begin 
today’s 880-mile journey, shadows shrink 
across the cornfields. I fiddle with the radio 
and settle on EsPN, which I tolerate for two 
hours. I can only listen to so much hype 
about the Super Bowl. I hit play on my 
iPod and Modest Mouse's “The Lonesome 
Crowded West” provides a soundtrack for 
the next 90 miles. I sing along: “Tm on my 
way to god don't know. My brain’s the burger 
and my heart’s the coal ... In this life that we 
call home, the years go fast and the days go 
so slow.” 

The Nebraska plains are long and mono- 
tonous, like a college history course for non- 
history majors. I pass the time by counting 
tumbleweeds, snow gates and bald eagles. 

I snap a photo of the exit sign for Beaver 
Crossing. A patch of leafless trees presses out 
from the ground like giants rising from the 
dead. These are the highlights culled from 
400 miles of Nebraska, memories sprinkled 
across flat land and shallow rivers. 

Just like that, Pm in Wyoming, a bridge 
between the Midwest and the West. 

Plains turn into plateaus. Pm reminded 
of my second cross-country trip with my 


girlfriend, the two of us returning east after 
AmeriCorps with a pit stop in Lander for 
her friend’s wedding. While I can't recall 
much about the friend, I know the groom's 
name was Lane and he was a gravedigger. 

I guess every town needs one. People die 
everywhere. Their marriage died shortly 


‘| grip the wheel tightly as 
large trucks pass, blocking 
the wind momentarily 
before moving on. | haven't 
seen a town for more than 


an hour. 
— Justin Mazzola 


after. I think of all my married friends 
and try to envision who I'll end up with. 
It’s not going to be Angelina. 

I pass Buford at dusk. I only mention this 
because CNN once did a piece on the town for 
having the smallest population in America — 
one. I stopped here almost a year ago to the 
day while moving from Denver to San Fran- 
cisco for my third go-around with the 
Golden State. The town consists of a gas 
station with a convenience store, run by a 
widower whose son has since moved away. 
I made sure to snap a few photos standing 
next to Buford’s population/elevation sign. 


Snowflake in Buford, Wyo., December 2010 
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As clouds congregate around the shadowy 
western peaks of the Continental Divide, I 
wonder why I didn't splurge for tire chains. 
A flashing sign warns me of 65-mile-per-hour 
gusts. The headwinds force the engine to 
work hard for every mile. Road signs rattle. 
As the sun slips behind the mountains, I 
realize the only other vehicles on the road 
are 18-wheelers. I grip the wheel tightly as 
large trucks pass, blocking the wind moment- 
arily before moving on. I haven't seen a town 
for more than an hour. 

Exhausted, I keep myself awake by singing 
and glancing at the sea of stars overhead. 
When the gas gauge dips below a quarter 
tank, I begin to look for an exit. I pull into 
a Flying J in Rock Springs, the type of truck 
stop I’ve frequented on all six of my trans- 
continental treks. These oases are always 
comforting sights. I fill the gas tank and my 
coffee mug before resuming my 80-mile-per- 
hour dash. 

Although I’ve passed through Salt Lake 
City on nearly all my trips, Duve never 
descended into the valley at night. After 
being behind the wheel for 13 hours, I take 
a swig of cold coffee and turn up the volume 
on the “All Songs Considered” podcast I’ve 
been dancing to for the past 45 minutes. 
And when I say dancing, I mean stomping 
my feet and shifting my shoulders while 
pointing at passing motorists and drumming 
the steering wheel. 

I stop in Salt Lake to visit my friend 
Leslie, who I haven't seen in a year and a 
half. I met her in graduate school in Boston 
the summer of 2009, where we were both 
studying to be high school teachers. We 
shared a passion for the outdoors, environ- 
mental science and politics. Cracking jokes 
kept us sane during boring lectures. 

Stretching out on the carpeted floor of her 
parents’ remodeled basement, we catch up. 
Just after midnight she heads to bed and I 
curl up on the couch. Tomorrow, I'll be back 
in my own bed. 

Thursday morning is crisp and gray. A light 
drizzle falls as I merge onto I-80 for the final 
leg of my trip. Driving through the salt flats, 
I remember battling the crosswinds here 
nearly 10 years ago, my AmeriCorps 
girlfriend asleep next to me as I gripped 
the steering wheel. She broke up with me a 
few months later, hours before Aaron Boone 
ended the Red Sox’ 2003 postseason. It was 
not a good night. 


I cross into Nevada before 11a.m., bright 
sunshine illuminating wispy white clouds 
and golden plateaus. Four hundred miles of 
barrenness separate me from Reno, the last 
casino town along the highway before home. 
Last year, this landscape was a snowy desert, 
but today it’s a balmy 62 degrees. 

I pass six towns in six hours, each one 
equally obscure: Elko, Carlin, Battle 
Mountain, Winnemucca, Lovelock, Fernley. 
They have no clear borders, no character, no 
charm. Some are old mining towns. Others 
feature chain motels, fast food restaurants 
and tiny casinos aglow in neon. I have stayed 
in some of these motels on previous trips, 
after realizing I was too tired to reach Reno. 
Although I have no specific memories of 
these places, I do remember spending a night 
in my tent in a small park next to Battle 
Mountain High School back in May 2007. I 
slept with my pocketknife under my pillow, 
just in case. I got some strange looks from 
students the next morning as I stepped out 
of my tent. 

It’s late afternoon when I pass Reno and 
cross into California. Iam overtaken by the 
grandeur of the Sierra, just another reason I 
love living on the “best coast.” The roads are 
wet from a light rain. As I drive over Donner 
Pass at dusk, rich reds and oranges set the 
sky ablaze. 

Ninety minutes later, I pass the Watt 
Avenue exit in Sacramento and am reminded 
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Mazzola overlooks the Golden Gate Bridge from the Marin Headlands. He frequently stops here after 
cross-country trips on his return home. 


of AmeriCorps. Driving the 15-passenger van. 
Dorm life on McClellan Air Force Base. 
Drinking pitchers at Harvy’s, the dive bar 


‘The freedom of being 22 
still lives at that exit. But 
that was 10 years ago. Now 
it’s just another place I've 
lived, another rest stop on 


the road of life! 
—Justin Mazzola 


across the street. The freedom of being 22 
still lives at that exit. But that was 10 years 
ago. Now it’s just another place I’ve lived, 
another rest stop on the road of life. I am 
almost home. 

After covering 1,600 miles of I-80, I exit 
onto Highway 37 near Vallejo. Crossing the 
Napa River Bridge, I swerve to avoid a log 
in the right lane. For the second straight year, 
I take the last exit before the Golden Gate 
Bridge and drive up Conzelman Road into 
the Marin Headlands. I pull over, step out 
of the car, and stretch as I look down onto 
the bridge and city below. San Francisco is 


magical. Beneath a setting crescent moon, I 
feel the cool night air and hear the sounds of 
traffic below. Everything that I now consider 
home. I think of how far I’ve traveled the 
past year. 

Ten minutes later, I’m home in my Presidio 
apartment, the winter waves crashing loudly 
at Baker Beach, a short distance away. Happ- 
iness. Relief. Empowerment. These are the 
thoughts that immediately follow every cross- 
country trip, particularly this one. 

Ive repaired the relationship with my 
dad and decided to abandon the one with 
Angelina. It only took me 3,000 miles to 
realize I need to move on. Crossing paths with 
old friends helped. 

When I first got my driver’s license I paid 
79 cents per gallon to fill up my parents’ 1985 
Honda Civic. The last trip cost me about 
$300 in gas, $60 in food and $35 for a night 
at Motel 6. Less than $400 total. 

Gas prices, like many things, have changed 
in the past 16 years, but one constant has 
remained: Americans’ obsession with the 
open road. 

Whenever I mention my latest cross- 
country endeavor, someone replies, “I’ve 
always wanted to do that.’ It is the timeless 
adventure that does not discriminate. Pos- 
sibilities await at every mile marker. We are 
a nation founded by explorers. We invented 
the automobile! It is only fitting that road 
trips have since embedded themselves into 
the fabric of America, whether with Steinbeck 
and Charley, Sal and Dean or Thelma and 
Louise. They offer us a chance to steer our 
lives in any direction, never sure when or 
where we'll arrive. 

In a culture that emphasizes five-year plans 
and 10-step solutions, the freedom of the 
freeway offers a necessary escape. 

Sixty years ago in “Travels With Charley,” 
Steinbeck wrote: “Who has not known a 
journey to be over and done before the 
traveler returns? The reverse is also true: 
many a trip continues long after movement 
in time and space have ceased ... My own 
journey started long before I left and was 
over before I returned.” 

I often find myself on that same stretch 
of road. Still searching. 


Email Justin Mazzola 
justin.mazzola@gmail.com 
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Author surprised that everyone 


already knew her family history 


ruckee, Calif. — Standing in the place 

where my ancestors ate the flesh off 

of one another’s dead bodies isn’t 
quite as eerie as I imagined it would be. 

I am waiting for a tearful epiphany, but 
all I really feel is the cold. 

Looking out for the first time over the 
snow-covered site of the Donner encamp- 
ment at Alder Creek, I see the past before 
me. It’s the place where my great-great- 
great-grandfather, George Donner and 14 
members of his family — my family — were 
stranded 165 years ago. Seven of them 
perished here. 

“Although the adventure of the Donner 
Party is historically considered a minor 
incident, its spectacular qualities have caused 
it to become one of the most widely known 
of western stories,’ writes George Stewart, 
author of the classic “Ordeal by Hunger" 

Of the 87 settlers in the Donner Party, only 
39 made it — 48 died. Two thirds of the women 
survived. Two thirds of the men did not. 
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On this March afternoon, the spring 
thaw has already started. The clearing is 
silent, except for the sound of melting snow 
dripping off the boughs of the Ponderosa 
pines. A break in the clouds reveals the white 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada. There's about a 
foot of snow on the ground — 9 feet less than 
there was in the winter of 1846-1847, the year 
my ancestors carved a deep, lasting scar in 
the romantic notion of westward migration. 


THE DONNERS LEFT SPRINGFIELD, Ill. in 1846, 
three years before the Gold Rush. They were 
to be among the first to make the arduous 
trip to California, which was not yet a state. 
The population of San Francisco, known 
then as Yerba Buena, was about 350. 

On May 12, the Donners became part 
of a group of 87 settlers who left from 
Independence, Mo. to embark on an 1,800- 
mile covered wagon journey west. 

They elected 62-year-old farmer George 
Donner as leader of their party. 


Tamsen, his wife, accompanied him, 
along with his five daughters — two from 
a previous marriage. The eldest was my 
great-great-grandmother, Elitha. 

The Donner Party chose a new short- 
cut — the Hastings Cutoff — popularized 
by lawyer-writer-adventurer Lansford 
Hastings. The route, which existed only 
on a map, was supposed to save time. 

The trail proved to be a disaster. Rough 
terrain crossing Utah slowed travel to a crawl. 
In the Wasatch Mountains, they pulled 
the wagons inch by inch as the men cleared 
rocks, fallen trees and underbrush in front 

of them. 

In the Great Salt Lake Desert, most of their 
livestock either wandered away, were shot 
or stolen by American Indians, died of thirst 
and hunger or were worked until they fell. 

The delays forced the Donner group to 
attempt crossing the Sierra Nevada in the 
fall. Snow came early that year. By the end 
of October, heavy snowdrifts made crossing 


impossible. That winter was one of the worst 
on record — nine major Sierra snowstorms 
between October 28, 1846 and April 3, 1847. 
The Donner Party had no choice but 
to wait out the bad weather near what is 
now Truckee, Calif., 100 miles east of their 
destination, Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento. 
‘They were stranded until spring. Some for 
four months, others for as long as six months. 
“The halted emigrants had become 
somewhat demoralized. They were all so 
worn out with carrying children, that resting 
seemed best of all,” writes George Stewart. 
“The children slept as the snow covered 
their blankets ... The drifts around them 
were 10 feet deep. 
“Some of the emigrants urged a bold 
push forward, but most of them were too 
exhausted to make a further effort.” 


MY ANCESTORS never made it to Truckee 
Lake, one of the many landmarks in the 
area that would later be named in honor 

of them — Donner Lake, Donner Summit, 
Donner Peak, Donner Pass and Donner Road. 
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My great-great-great-grandfather, George 
Donner, had been injured weeks before 
while repairing the axle of his brother's 
wagon. A deep, infected gash on his arm 
and shoulder weakened him, and he could 
go no farther. 

They had reached Alder Creek, five miles 
northeast of Truckee Lake. That’s where 
they set up a crude camp. They hollowed 
out snow embankments at the base of trees 
and stretched canvas from their wagons over 
boughs to make lean-tos. 

More than a dozen of them hunkered 
down to weather the storm. Little did they 
know it would be their home for five months. 
For some, their final resting place. 


MY MIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA in September, 
165 years later, was less dramatic. After pack- 
ing all my belongings into my boyfriend's 
1980 Chevy Malibu, I drove with him 

from Vancouver, British Columbia to San 
Francisco. I was just as hopeful and excited 
about reaching California as my ancestors 
had been. 


Oregon Trail 


Both sides of my family have roots in 
California. My mother’s family made their 
way north to British Columbia in the 1960s. 
But that’s another story. 

My paternal side descended from Elitha, 
George Donner’s daughter. I’m her great- 
great-granddaughter. 

Since I was a little girl, my father’s 
family has told me that I was a descendent 
of the Donner Party. They were proud of 
their lineage. 

I had always assumed that the historical 
significance of the Donner story didn’t reach 
beyond our family’s Thanksgiving dinner 
conversations. In Canada, even my teachers 
didn’t know about the saga of California's 
Donner Party. 

When I mentioned it to one of my City 
College instructors, I was surprised by his 
reaction. He was clearly impressed. He 
knew the whole story and started asking 
me some basic questions about my ancestors. 
I suddenly realized I knew virtually nothing 
about them, except their names. 
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Genealogical chart for Kelcie Paige Walther, 
third great-granddaughter of George Donner 


| George Donner | Mary Blue 
Elitha Cumi Donner l Benjamin Wilkinson Wilder ] 
Elitha Ellen Wilder 


ae 


|- John Walther | 


Merle Wilder Walther 


George Robin Walther 


| Kelcie Paige Walther | 


I called my father, hoping he could shed 
some light on our family history. He didn't 
even know the name of his own grandmother. 

"Um embarrassed I don’t have more to tell 
you,’ he said over the phone. “Please keep 
me posted on whatever you find out.” 

With the encouragement of my dad and 
my instructor, I began researching my ill- 
fated relatives. 

I contacted historian Kristin Johnson, 

a librarian at Salt Lake Community College 
who has been studying Donner history for 
more than 20 years. 

“I hope this doesn’t creep you out,’ she 
gingerly told me. “But I already know who 
you are. You are in my genealogy charts.” 


“The Donner Party in 1846” engraving from Albert Delighted to hear from me, she im- 
D. Richardson's 1967 edition book “Beyond the mediately dove into the history of my 
Mississippi” showing the Donners’ campsite. Donner relatives. 
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AS THE SNOW PILED UP it became clear that the 
pioneers stuck in the Sierra Nevada wouldn't 
be leaving their icy prison any time soon. 

The Donners worked through the scanty 
supply of the food in their wagon in a matter 
of weeks. Next went the oxen and cattle. 
Then pets were consumed. In the face of 
starvation nothing was sacred. 

Just before Christmas a few of the settlers 
started off to find help. They encountered a 
terrible blizzard and were the first to face 
the most horrific remedy for starvation. 

“The taboos of civilization had held 
against five days of starvation, but now 
the will to live was stronger,’ writes author 
George Stewart. 

Historical records indicate that when 
other sources of food ran out, some of the 
starving pioneers resorted to consuming 
the bodies of those who perished. 

“The others cut the flesh from the arms 
and legs of Patrick Dolan’s body, roasted it by 
the fire and ate it — averting their faces from 
each other, and weeping,” Stewart writes. 

The first members of the Donner Party to 
experience cannibalism were not the last. 

‘Three rescue efforts were made to the 
camps at Truckee Lake and Alder Creek, 
and upon the last attempt in April the 
evidence of cannibalism was undeniable. 

The infection in George Donner’s arm 
proved to be too much for his body and he was 
found dead at his campsite by the rescuers. 

Stewart writes: “The body of George 
Donner (was) carefully wrapped in a sheet, 
the last tender attention of his wife. But this 
care had not prevented the mutilation of the 
body. The head had been split open and the 
brains removed; flesh had also been taken 
for the kettle.” 

Thirty-nine of the Donner Party’s 87 
original members made it out of the Sierra 
Nevada. Forty-eight died of starvation and 
exposure. Seven of them were Donners, half 
of the family that set out from Illinois. 

The Donner Party story changed the way 
Americans thought of westward immigra- 
tion and has been told as a cautionary tale 
ever since. 

“Beyond the cannibal tale, this hero saga 
reminds us of our own fragility, mortality 
and resilience in the face of unfamiliar 
circumstances and less-than-predictable 
futures,” write Kelly Dixon and Julie 
Schablitsky in their new book, “An 
Archaeology of Desperation: Exploring 
the Donner Party’s Alder Creek Camp.” 


‘| hope this doesn't creep 
you out, she gingerly told 
me, But | already know 
who you are. You are in 
my genealogy charts. 


—Kristin Johnson, 
Donner historian 


HISTORIAN KRISTIN JOHNSON told me that 
my great-great-grandmother, Elitha Donner, 
was rescued from Alder Creek in the first 
relief mission led by James Reed. Elitha, she 
said, faced hardships during the journey that 
haunted her for the rest of her life. 

Johnson read me the contents of a letter 
written by my great-great-aunt, Leanna 
Donner, that chronicles my great-great- 
grandmother’s generosity during the hard 
trek down to Sutter’s Fort in Sacramento. 

“We were placed on short allowance 
of food from the start, and each day this 
allowance was cut shorter and shorter, 
until we received each for our evening and 
morning meal two small pieces of jerked 
beef, about the size of the index finger of 
the hand; Leanna wrote. 

“Finally, the last ration was issued in the 
evening. This was intended for that evening 
and the next morning, but I was so famished 
I could not resist the temptation to eat all 
I had — the two meals at one time. Next 
morning, of course, I had nothing for 
breakfast ... While I sat looking at the others 
eating their morsels of meat, which were 
more precious than gold or diamonds, my 
sister (Elitha) saw my distress, and divided 
her piece with me.” 

As I listened to Johnson read the letter, 
tears welled in my eyes. It felt like I had 
found something. Something real. A glimpse 
into a family I never knew. My family. 

Kristin told me countless stories about 
Elitha’s life. Her husbands. Her children. Her 
death. But none seemed to be as telling as the 
letter that Leanna had written about her sister. 


ALL FIVE OF GEORGE DONNER’S daughters 
survived the mountain ordeal. Elitha Cumi 
Donner, my great-great-grandmother, was 
among the first to be rescued in February 
of 1847. 


Elitha Cumi Donner, eldest daughter of George 
Donner and great-great-grandmother of Kelcie 
Walther. Photo from Eliza P. Donner Houghton’s 
1911 edition book “The Expedition of the Donner 
Party and Its Tragic Fate.” 


My great-great-grandmother Elitha was 
married shortly after her rescue, at the age 
of 14, and was widowed only a few years 
later. By the age of 21 she was married a 
second time, to Benjamin Wilder, with 
whom she gave birth to my great-grand- 
mother Elitha Ellen Donner Wilder. They 
lived and died in Elk Grove, near Sacramento. 
Their graves are not far from Sutter's Fort, the 
place where Elitha was taken after her rescue. 
My grand-father, Merle Walther, was born 
there, too. 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO KNOW why George 
Donner wanted to make the journey across 
the untamed West at the age of 62. The 
Donners were prosperous, well respected 
farmers. They had little incentive to leave 
their home in the Midwest. 

I like to think that my great-great-great- 
grandfather was curious. Perhaps he was 
dazzled by the promise of an unexplored 
frontier. Maybe his adventurous mind had 
a serious case of wanderlust, and he decided 
to act on it. Ambitious and optimistic, he 
believed that his family could make it. 

If my theory is true, it would certainly 
explain a lot about my family. 

My father, George Walther, is the same 
age that his great-great-grandfather was 
when he set out West. He has traveled to 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ANNIE FRANTZESKOS 
April 2012 portrait of Donner descendant and 
great-great-great-granddaughter of George 
Donner, Kelcie P. Walther. 


more than 100 countries. He yearns for 
adventure. He’s hitchhiked across Africa. 
Visited aboriginal tribes in Papua, New 
Guinea. Hiked in the Himalayas. 

When he turned 60, he decided to 
move to a new city every year. Perhaps 
it’s in his blood. 

I get restless if I am in the same place 
for too long. I felt an itch to move on when 
I lived in Vancouver, so I packed up and 
drove to California. I guess it is a fitting 
thing for the great-great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of George Donner to do. Neither of us 
could resist the call of the Golden State. 

On the cover of Pocket Books’ best- 
selling “Ordeal by Hunger,’ George Stewart's 
classic tale about the Donner Party, an artist 
depicts a slender young woman with dark, 
windblown hair standing behind the seat 
of a horse-drawn wagon. George Donner, 
my great-great-great-grandfather, is leading 
the train of settlers through deep snowdrifts 
in the Sierra Nevada. The woman in the 
illustration looks too young to be his wife. 
It could have been his eldest daughter, Elitha, 
my great-great-grandmother. 

She looks like me. 


Email Kelcie P. Walther 
kpwalther@gmail.com 
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PROFILE 


N ASSIGNMENT WITH 


LINDA YEE 


By Louise Bleakley 


buzzing as people prepare for the 
evening Eyewitness News broadcast. 

Reporter Linda Yee is awaiting a call for 
the story she’s covering for the 10 p.m. news 
about San Francisco Supervisor David Chiu’s 
proposed ordinance to reduce crime near 
nightclubs. 

The clock is ticking. 

At last, Chiu’s press representative calls 
and tells Yee she can catch the supervisor 
near City Hall. 

Within minutes Yee, in her trademark 
black pantsuit with a white scoop neck top, 
is striding toward the cBs news van where 


I t's 4 p.m. and the cBs 5 newsroom is 


her photographer awaits. She casually swings 


her black roller bag into the back of the 
vehicle, not yet sure where this first interview 
with Chiu will lead. 

Yee is a veteran reporter who has work- 
ed for San Francisco’s three major TV 
stations — CBS 5, KRON-TV and KGO-TV. 

Her face and voice are easily recognizable 
to anyone who watches Bay Area TV news. 

She’s interviewed presidents Jimmy Carter 
and Bill Clinton, first lady Barbara Bush and 
other prominent public figures during her 
four-decade-long career as a journalist. 

"Um not a crusader,’ she says. “But I like 
stories that affect people” 

After speaking with Chiu, Yee and her 
photographer drive crosstown to interview 
a South of Market bar owner for a different 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY VINCENT PALMIER 
Linda Yee and fellow CBS 5 reporter Don Knapp listen to instructions before an evening broadcast. 


CBS 5 reporter teaches broadcast 
fundamentals to students 


point of view on late-night violence in 
parking lots near nightclubs. Last year, 
one person was killed and three were 
injured in a parking lot shooting outside 
a SOMA nightclub. 

At sundown, Yee stands under bright 
camera lights beside an empty lot in North 
Beach and describes the city’s effort to curb 
late-night violence by “parking lot predators.” 

It's nearly midnight when she finally 
gets into her black 2005 Mercedes and 
drives home. 


YEE WORKS AT THE CBS 5 main offices on 
Battery Street. Even though she works four 
to five days a week, she’s considered a part- 
time reporter. 

“The official term is ‘casual reporter,” she 
says, “meaning I fill in where needed week 
to week? 

Such is the state of journalism today. Like 
other jobs in our economy, it’s demanding 
work with a dwindling number of full-time 
opportunities. 

On day shifts, Yee starts at 9:30 a.m. and 
gets home around 7 p.m. Night shifts regularly 
last from 3 p.m. till midnight. 

She is on call 24 / 7. 

“There's no 9 to 5 in news,” she says. 

Yee has taught broadcast writing at City 
College since last spring. 

As a general assignment reporter at CBS, 
she brings her frontline experience to the 
classroom. 

“She is very busy, but you would never 
know it talking to her because she balances 
things really well,” says Greg Lyon, a former 
KRON reporter who worked with Yee in 
the newsroom in the 1990s. “She is a rare 
combination of a person with a huge heart 
and yet very determined.” 

More than two dozen students crowd 
into her Mission Campus Media Center 
classroom every Monday night to learn 
tricks of the trade. 


“She can be pretty blunt with criticisms on 
writing. Personally I think that’s good,’ says 
former student Mike Monedero. “Her blunt- 
ness drove me to do better. But a lot of 
students are not used to that.” 

After taking her class last year, Monedero 
landed an internship with css 5. 

“The reason I’m at cBs, and my interest in 
being in the news is because of Linda,” he says. 

After watching a tape of Yee’s interview with 
a gang member accused of murder, Monedero 
was impressed. 

“She just looked him straight in the eye and 
said, ‘Did you kill him?” 

It took Yee a while to locate Raymond 

“Shrimp Boy” Chow for that interview. 

When Yee was assigned to write about 
the Chinatown gang leader and business- 
man accused of murder, her first thought 
was “we need to get this guy.” 

Yee tracked down Chow’s cell phone 
number through a close friend and spent 
eight hours persuading him to do a televised 
interview. 

The exclusive one-hour session was more 
of an interrogation. 

“He loved the story,’ Yee says. “He had 
never done an interview in his life. He kept 
telling me bes a changed man. He wanted 
to get out of the gang life? 

Yee wasn't born yesterday. 

“Tm still convinced he’s a killer,” she says. 


‘She just looked him 

straight in the eye and 

said, “Did you kill him?” 
-Student Mike Monedero 


It took Yee four months to put together 
her award-winning report. 

After the interview aired, the San Francisco 
Police Department used the video to train its 
gang taskforce. 

At five-foot-three, with a low, steady voice 
and an impish grin, Yee is unflappable. And 
it shows. 

“I have never seen her nervous,” says her 
friend, Sandy Lee, who tipped her off to 
Chow’s whereabouts. Sandy met Linda in 
the late oos, while attending San Francisco 
State University. They both worked on the 
campus newspaper, The Phoenix. 


LINDA YEE’S FATHER was an accountant. 
Her mother, an insurance underwriter and 
a local Chinese opera performer, used to 
dress her up in costumes from one of her 
many wardrobe trunks. Even then, Linda 
knew she wasn't a theatrical performer. 

“I do news ... I don't do acting,” she says. 

When her sister Darena was seven years 


old, 11-year-old Linda gave her a bit of advice. 


“You have to decide what you are going to 
be,” Darena remembers her sister telling her. 
“You're either going to be a hippie or you are 
going to be part of the establishment.” 
Now a fashion designer in Los Angeles, 
Darena was sure she would become a hippie, 
and told her sister so. 

“If you want to be a hippie,’ Linda told her, 

“I have to tell you something. Paul McCartney 
is establishment.” 

“I was such a Beatles nut growing up. 
Linda said recently. She remembers writing 
short stories about the band in her orange 
bedroom in the Richmond District, where 
she grew up. She attended nearby Star of 
the Sea grammar school and high school, 
graduating in 1969. 

“I was always nosey about famous people,’ 
she says before her Monday evening broad- 
cast class. She's interviewed dozens of 
celebrities, including Carlos Santana, Jerry 
Seinfeld, Jay Leno and David Letterman. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY NATHANIIEL DOWNES 
As an instructor at City College, CBS 5 reporter Linda Yee teaches students tricks of the trade. 


AFTER GRADUATING from S. F. State in 1973 
with a degree in journalism, Yee got her first 
reporting job at Fremont’s Argus newspaper. 

Within months, she broke into the San 
Francisco television news market, nabbing 
a production assistant job at KRON-TV. Four 
years later she accepted her first television 
reporting job at KGO 7, where she freelanced 
before KRON lured her back with a full-time 
reporting role. 

“When I first started in ze, everyone 
wanted one Asian,” Yee says. “But you have 
to be good to keep your job? 

At KRON, Yee was among the first to 
report on AIDS. In the early 1980s, few people 
watching Yee’s reports envisioned that it 
would wreak such widespread havoc. 

Yee had to check with her crew before 
interviewing AIDS patients. A few refused. 

“There was a lot of prejudice and fear of 
people with aps,” she says. 

Yee was overcome by emotion when she 
interviewed the mother of an 18-month-old 
baby with arps. The baby contracted the 
disease in the womb when the mother received 
a blood transfusion for polio. The baby died 
soon after her story. 

“I actually cried doing the interview. That 
one really affected me,’ she says. “When 
the cameraman cut away, I was like ‘Oh 
no. Pm crying,” 
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That was the last time Yee lost her compo- 
sure on camera. When you've covered the 
news cycle as long as she has, stories lose 
their element of surprise. 

In April, seven students were killed in a 
shooting spree at Oikos University, a Korean 
college in Oakland, and Yee was assigned to 
investigate the background of the 43-year-old 
gunman. 

“Unfortunately there have been so many of 
these,” she says. “My thought is, whats going 
on with people. What is this rage?” 

Two weeks earlier, when five people were 
killed in an Ingleside home near City College's 
main campus, Yee was on the story, firing 
questions at S.F. Police Chief Greg Suhr. 

At a press conference packed with 
frightened and angry neighbors, she asked 
him: “One guy is capable of killing five 
people the way he did?” 

Yee has won numerous regional Emmys, 
and in September 2010 she won the coveted 
national Emmy award along with her 
colleague Joe Vazquez for their coverage of 
the Oscar Grant riots in Oakland. 

Her peers applauded her as she walked up 
to the stage to accept her award. 

“She was nervous going up there, giving 
the speech and remembering everything to 
thank people for” says her husband of 35 
years, Ted Joe. 

“T think it was the highlight of her career, 
being there with the people she came up 
in the business with,” the retired software 
engineer says from their three-bedroom 
home in the Miraloma District on the south 
side of Mt. Davidson. 


THE SOCIAL AND ONLINE evolution of news 
delivery has been an upward learning curve 
for Yee, who is forced to spend less time 
reporting and more time packaging her 
stories for different mediums. 

So far, she has ignored at least 300 friend 
requests on Facebook. 

They are mostly from people who have 
seen Yee deliver local newscasts and want 
to “connect” with this familiar face. 

“I don't want to do Facebook, she says. “Tm 
not a personality. I’m a newsperson. I really 
don’t want people to follow me,’ she says. 

Despite the fact that she utilizes digital 
and social media, Yee has concerns about 
the public’s obsession with them. 

“There seems to be a lack of interest in 
what's going on around us,” she says. “I’m 
not sure if it’s because we are so inundated 
with information these days. But finding 
news and understanding what is happening 
requires more than just reading a blog, social 
media or random site, which, sadly, seems to 
be the case today.” 

Yee doesn’t want to see in-depth and 
balanced reporting replaced by poorly 
researched fluff pieces. 

“People have to be responsible and seek 
out the right sites and know who or what is 
giving out the information. I’m not sure if 
the majority of Internet users do that,’ she 
says. 

Yee works hard to uphold high journalistic 
standards in her own work. But she knows the 
importance of balance. 

Since daily deadlines can be grueling, she 
seizes the opportunity to escape when she 
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Yee waits outside a Lower Haight café between interviews. 
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‘| don't want to do Facebook. 
I'm not a personality. l'm a 
newsperson. | really don't 


want people to follow me! 
-Linda Yee 


can. She travels to Hawaii two times a year 
and dreams of going to the Galapagos Islands 
some day to “gaze at the wildlife.” 

She has traveled all over Europe, to places 
like Prague and Budapest — fledgling demo- 
cracies that emerged from Soviet control in 
the 1990s. 

Yee is more outspoken than her two youn- 
ger sisters, Darena and Brenda. The latter is 
CEO at the Chinese Hospital in San Francisco. 

Yee helped Brenda raise her two daughters, 
now in their 20s. 

“Every time she comes on Tv we always 
scream out in the house ‘Linda's on Tv!” 
Brenda says. “Even today we still get excited.” 

As the eldest of the three sisters, Yee 
often has the final say. “We always lean 
toward what Linda says because she’s the 
eldest,’ Darena says. 

“Linda is the type who knows what she 
wants and she'll go after it,” her husband 
says. “Ever since she started in journalism 
she really believed in her heart that it helps 
democracy.” 

“She believes in that wholeheartedly. (She 
has) got to be able to tell the story the way it 
is and open somebody else’ eyes. That’s part 
of the reason she’s teaching,” he says. 

Asked about her career goals, Yee says she 
met them long ago, when she got her first job 
in broadcast journalism. 

“I love what I do. I have had access to people 
most don't have access to. While the work is 
relentless at times I still enjoy the ‘get? And 
when the public reacts favorably, that’s the 
icing on the cake.” 

Yee will be leaving City College after this 
semester to focus on her reporting. She would 
like to keep the door open for a possible 
return to teaching one day. 

“It is so satisfying to see students grasp the 
art of broadcast writing. It’s not easy, and I tell 
them that in the beginning. But they learn it’s 
not impossible if they work at it” 


Email Louise Bleakley 
loublink@yahoo.com 
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Zumba instructor Dannie Hawkins says her 60-minute routine burns 600 to 1,000 calories. 
Her class often has too much fun to notice the muscle burn. 


s she exits the gym, a tall brunette 
A says, “Gosh, I wish I had your 
energy!” 

“You do!” I yell back, wiping sweat from 
my face with a towel. 

As the class exits, “thank yous” echo 
through the gym. My adrenaline is still 
racing. 

The Stonestown YMCA Zumba class has 
just finished, probably the goth I’ve led at 
this point. As I disconnect my iPhone from 
the gym’s sound system, disable airplane 
mode and prepare to leave, I think about 
how energized and excited everyone was 
when Pitbull’s “Krazy” blared from the gym 
speakers. 

“Latinas, they get crazy 

Blanquitas, they get crazy 

Yo momma, she get crazy!” 

Around 70 people of all ages and ethnici- 
ties had indeed been getting crazy as their 
hips rolled, bodies shook from side to side, 
and arms batted the air in abandon. They 


had been having too much fun to notice the 
muscle burn. They would feel it tomorrow 
though. Clearly they had a good time, which 
is the goal. 

An average 60-minute Zumba class burns 
600 to 1,000 calories, but today my class 
might have burned even more. I played a lot 
of reggaeton because of all the air punching, 
squatting, and booty shaking in the genre’s 
choreography. I desperately craved an 
intense workout after last night’s pizza 
bender. 

“Fabulous class,” an attractive blonde 
says as she shoots me a quick up and down 
glance in the gym’s parking lot. “I would kill 
to have your body!” 

While I appreciate the feedback I get from 
my Zumba classes, compliments about my 
figure really mean a lot because not long ago 
I was 50 pounds heavier. 

Being a Zumba instructor has changed 
my life. And to think, only a few years ago I 
couldn't have cared less if mine had ended. 


By Dannie Hawkins 
Photographs by Noél Hamlin 


BORN IN LOS ANGELES, MY FAMILY moved 
to Palmdale, Calif., when I was 10. Our two 
story, 5-bedroom home was always filled 
with friends and family. My mother would 
make hearty meals that were so delicious 
my brother and I often encouraged her to 
open a restaurant. Like most cooks, though, 
she was not concerned about calories or 
nutritional content. 

I had a very happy and secure childhood, 
and my parents met all of our needs. My 
brother and I could just be kids. My home 
life played an enormous role in my personal 
development. 

As a teenager I was carefree and cavalier. 
My biggest fears were nothing more than 
what to wear Saturday night. 

At 19, I was 5-foot-9 inches tall and 
weighed 174 pounds. I wasn't necessarily fat. 
I ate what I wanted when I wanted —100 
calories or 1,000 calories were all the same 
to me. Foods that should be eaten sparingly 
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are you 
ready to 
Zumba?! 


Dancing for fitness 


Zumba Fitness is currently considered 
one of the top 10 worldwide fitness 
trends, according to the American 
College of Sports Medicine. 

Some call the workout a dance 
fitness-party. It combines Latin inspired 
rhythms — merengue, cumbia, and 
reggaeton — with fun, effective, easy to 
follow choreography. 

It began in 1986 when Colombian 
aerobics instructor “Beto” Perez forgot 
his aerobics music. He improvised 
his routine that day with salsa and 
merengue tapes he had in his car. His 
class loved it. 

Perez immigrated to the United 
States and met Zumba Fitness 
co-founder and CEO Alberto Perlman 
in Florida in the late "oos In 2001, they 
started marketing Zumba. 

Today, more than 12 million people 
in 125 countries use Zumba to shed 
pounds, alleviate stress and stay 
healthy. 

Just ask celebrities like Jennifer 
Lopez, Madonna, Halle Berry, Emma 
Watson, Natalie Portman and Jackie 
Chan...they all Zumba. 


-Dannie Hawkins 
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like cheeseburgers, french fries, and pizza 
made up the majority of my diet. I lived 
solely for the moment. 

I was becoming a plus size—13s fitting rather 
snug—but my friends and I were all around the 
same size and height so it didn't matter. 

I began working at Target when I was 18, 
which is how I met Eric. I was a cashier and 
he worked in the stock room. His dark, curly 
hair and boyish grin instantly attracted me. 
He was smooth-talking and funny. All the 
girls had crushes on him. From 10-minute 
talks in the break room to shameless flirting, 
we were a couple within a month. 

I had never been the girl who gets the hot 
guy. Back in high school I was insecure. I 
had friends, but was far from popular. Being 
raised in a protective Christian home, I was 
not allowed to go to high school parties and 
never drank alcohol or used drugs. The “cool 
kids” never paid attention to me. 

Graduating from high school was a fresh 
start. Eric fit in perfectly. My friends and I 
gushed about this special guy. The guy who 
wanted to spend every minute with me ... who 
constantly called me ... who questioned my 


every move. At the time it made me feel special. 


It was not long before things took a turn 
for the worse. Early on, Eric revealed his 
temper and cruelty. It initially put me off. I 
told him to stop calling me. But he would 
apologize profusely and then do something 


Before Zumba, Hawkins weighed 174 pounds. 


‘The best part of Zumba 
is being able to inspire 
others. Participants tell 
me that | help them keep 
moving when they want 
to give up: 

- Dannie Hawkins 


really sweet. Against my better judgment, I 
would forgive him. However, the good times 
never lasted long. 

He always joked about how big I was. I 
was an inch and a half taller and 20 pounds 
heavier than him. I slowly began obsessing 
about my weight. I began picking at my food. 
I wouldn't eat at all around Eric. He wanted 
me to look like stick-thin celebrities. I knew 
the relationship was unhealthy, but I ignored 
my intuition. 


I BECAME DETERMINED TO SHED pounds and 
searched for ways to do it. I stumbled onto 
Pro Anorexia Nation, a group of websites that 
encourage extreme weight loss. I developed a 
plan to eat about 600 calories a day — nothing 
after 7p.m. or on Sundays and a demanding 
exercise routine every morning. 

I needed around 2,600 calories a day in 
order to simply maintain my weight. It took 
a dramatic toll on my body. I lost 35 pounds 
in three months. I also lost my hair, energy 
and control. I would wake up at 6 a.m. and 
do 75 lunges per leg, hundreds of jumping 
jacks and crunches. 

For breakfast, I would eat a plain piece of 
whole-wheat toast, an egg and black coffee. 
I drank black coffee to avoid unwanted calories, 
to suppress my appetite and to increase my 
energy level. It also kept me warm. I was fre- 
quently cold, which I now know is the result 
of my dramatic loss of body fat. 

Gone were the days of eating on a whim, 
or even having a random glass of milk. I 
calculated every calorie I consumed. I 
quickly went from enjoying food to fearing 
it. Although I could think of nothing else. 

I immersed myself in “thinspiration”” 
Photos of celebrities like Mary-Kate Olsen 
and Nicole Richie were on my phone’s 
screensaver. They silently warned me not 
to slip-up. 

‘There were days my body begged for 
nourishment. The first time I blacked out 


Besides being in incredible shape, Hawkins turns heads with her bold fashion statements. 


was at Jack in the Box. While waiting for my 
order, I began feeling dizzy and weak. My 
skin became hot and prickly. I collapsed. 
When I opened my eyes people were peering 
down at me, and my mother was staring into 
my face in horror. 

My family and friends knew I was trying 
to lose weight and supported me until they 
saw how gaunt and bony I had become. 

My mother was concerned. She asked if 
I was eating properly and pointed out how 
thin I was. 

“I felt scared,” she tells me. “I didn’t know 
what was going on with you.” 

I filled my plate with vegetables mixed 
with extremely small portions of rice and 
meat to make my meals appear bigger. 

Pro Anorexia taught me these kinds 
of tricks, including ways to deceive those 
around me. The websites promote starvation, 
offer rapid weight loss techniques and 
suggest methods to suppress hunger pangs. 

They even deny that anorexia nervosa is 
an illness and claim instead that it is a life- 
style choice. 


I was convinced. In order to be diagnosed 
as anorexic, one’s Body Mass Index must be 
18.5 or lower. Mine was around 19.8, but I 
wasn't concerned about my health anyway. 

Along with my weight struggle, my boy- 
friend added to my low self-esteem. I cried 
out for help. I prayed for answers as tears 
streamed down my face. 

My prayers were answered when my boy- 
friend moved away. One bad situation had 
ended, while another was in full swing. 

My obsession with losing weight became 
addicting. Every time I reached a goal, I 
would lower it. I was healthy at 140 pounds, 
but reaching 120 would be even better. 

Everyone complimented me on my figure, 
except Vincent, my best friend. We dated for 
about nine months after high school. Then 
Eric came along. But Vincent stood by me, 
despite it all. Hes now my boyfriend. 

His grandmother, a Christian counselor 
and my mother’s close friend, began talking 
to me about my body image, self-esteem, 
and God. I revealed how I wanted to eat 
as little food as possible, how I felt weak 


HELLO KITTY 


when I gave in to eating and how food 
represented nothing more than dreaded 
calories. Although I knew what I was doing 
was unhealthy, starving myself made me 
feel strong. Losing weight was empowering. 
It brought me closer to that girl I so 
desperately wanted to be. 

Then, in the spring of 2009, I went to my 
first Zumba class. Tired of the elliptical 
machine, I checked the gym’s group exercise 
schedule, which listed Zumba as a “high 
energy dance workout infused with hot, 
Latin rhythms.” Since I love dancing, I gave it 
a try. The class was popular and I positioned 
myself toward the back. 

Within the first 30 minutes I was winded 
and had to slow down to avoid passing out. 

The energy in the room was amazing, 
though. People of all ages smiled, laughed 
and cheered throughout the workout. The 
music was great and the choreography was 
fun. It gave me confidence, a feeling that 
had been missing for quite some time. The 
instructor, a woman in her 50s named Teresa, 
encouraged everyone to move at their own 
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‘My instructor friends refer 
to Zumba as Vitamin Z 
because of its many body- 
mind-spirit benefits: 


—Dannie Hawkins 


pace and comfort level. As she danced 

and laughed through the duration of the 
class, her energy spilled over to everyone 
in the room. I was pumped. And drenched 
in sweat. The hour flew by. I checked the 
schedule for the next class. 

I started attending Zumba twice a week, 
falling more in love with the music, moves 
and energy each time. 

Finally, I got tired of getting tired. Though 
Teresa didn’t appear super fit, she moved 
better than me. I struggled just to wave my 
thin arms over my head. 

Wed burn at least 600 calories each class, 
which was my total daily intake. Something 
had to change, so I decided to eat more 
before hand so I could have more energy. 
But after reaching 135 pounds, I was terrified 
I would gain it all back. 


I began taking Zumba five times a week, 
quickly memorizing all the routines. I even 
downloaded the music so I could do it at 
home. Zumba had given me back my energy 
and caused me to eat regularly. 

I did not gain any weight, but I did feel 
and look a lot better. Everyone noticed. My 
parents’ concern eased as I developed a 
healthier figure and happier attitude. My cal- 
culator and journal no longer accompanied 
me to the kitchen and I gradually stopped 
visiting Pro Anorexia websites. 

I started getting to Zumba early so I could 
be in the front row. The floor length studio 
mirror challenged me to give everything I 
had. Within a year, friends, family and fellow 
participants were encouraging me to become 
an instructor. It was one of the best decisions 
I’ve ever made. 

Being a Zumba instructor has helped me 
appreciate the beauty of each day and respect 
my body. Its cardiovascular workout releases 
endorphins (the feel good hormone) through- 
out the body. I have more energy and feel 
happier now than I ever have in my life. 

My instructor friends refer to Zumba as 
Vitamin Z because of its many body-mind- 
spirit benefits. 

I try to give back that positivity to 
my Zumba classes. From sharing pieces 
of my weight loss journey to breaking 


Eating at a restaurant is a treat now because Hawkins supports her active lifestyle with a healthy diet. 
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down choreography one on one, my goal 

is to inspire everyone and assist them in 
achieving the healthy, happy lifestyle Zumba 
has given me. 

Although my days of obsessive calorie 
counting are over, as an instructor I am now 
conscious of what I feed my body because 
it plays a key role in my performance. Junk 
food is reserved solely for weekends, if at all. 

I’ve been a vegetarian for four years. My 
diet now mainly consists of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and lean proteins such as almonds, 
tofu and protein shakes. Eating fresh, whole 
foods, and staying away from enriched, high 
sugar products have had a positive effect 
mentally, physically and spiritually. 

Through research, as well as trial and error, 
I now realize that a healthy weight is not just 
about how much you eat — but about eating 
the right things. The number on the scale 
does not measure your worth. 

The best part of Zumba is being able to 
inspire others. Participants tell me that I help 
them keep moving when they want to give 
up. Their determination and joy inspires me. 

Zumba, fashion and journalism have be- 
come my healthy obsessions. Teaching 11 
Zumba classes a week has helped improve 
my physique. Last semester, I took two 
fashion classes — Runway: The Business of 
Modeling and Intro to Fashion. I’m majoring 
in Journalism and have a fashion blog, called 
Luv, Dannie Doll. 


LOOKING BACK, I REALIZE that my relation- 
ship with food was unhealthy. I never went 

to a doctor because I didn't want to be told I 
needed to change. I felt I had it under control. 
It was more important to be thin. 

Jobs often create unhealthy eating habits 
and stress. Not mine. I’ve managed to change. 
So have many of the people in my class. 

Chinese philosopher Confucius said: 

“Choose a job you love and you will never 
have to work a day in your life” 

At 25, I have come to realize that being 
good at anything requires hard work. To 
reach your potential, it helps if you love what 
you're doing. Zumba has given me that. I am 
finally the girl I have always wanted to be. 


Email Dannie Hawkins 
dannied011@aim.com 


A basket of hand-sewn scarves designed by Kika Hewel. 


Designer transforms rags 
into elegant garments 


In a tiny corner of her design studio on Fulton Street, 

Kika Hewel cuts and irons fabric at her desk. The white 
walls around her are cluttered with bundles of bright fabrics. 
Stacked spools of thread connect to two sewing machines. 
Old shoeboxes filled with buttons, scraps and trimmings 
protrude from a large bookcase behind her. 

Since moving to San Francisco from Munich in 2009, 
Hewel has found her niche. As a clothing designer, she gives 
fashion purpose. Known for being innovative and resource- 
ful, she can transform a work dress into a cocktail dress, a 
blanket into a vest, a bed sheet into an evening gown. 

At 31, Hewel is realizing her dream. After transferring 
from City College, she received a full-ride scholarship to the 
Academy of Art University, where she is pursuing a degree 
in fashion design. 

She's already considered a pioneer in transformative 
and upcycled clothing. 

Inspired by San Francisco's used clothing stores, Hewel 
began crafting old clothing into new designs. The term 
“upcycled/ coined in 1994, refers to the process she employs 
to convert used products into new ones. Along the way, 
quality improves and the environment benefits. 


PROFILE 


Hewel snips a loose thread from her custom-made bedsheet dress. 
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CC e didn’t have this idea of trade, 
reuse and recycle in Germany. 
When I moved here, I really 


loved that about Haight Street — the whole 
idea of recycling clothes,’ Hewel says of 
the neighborhood she still lives in today. 

She shops for material at San Francisco's 
Britex Fabrics, Satin Moon Fabrics and 
Fabric Outlet. For used clothing, she scours 
the racks at Goodwill and Buffalo Exchange. 
When she visits her hometown in Germany, 
she returns with some of her mother’s old 
clothing, which she cuts, sews and redesigns 
into new items. 

Her small one-bedroom, second floor 
apartment, is two blocks from Haight- 
Ashbury, midway between Golden Gate 
and Buena Vista parks. You can see City 
Hall from her Western Addition design 
studio on Fulton, which is within walking 
distance from her home. 

Behind her desk at work, her newly 
constructed designs hang on a rack along 
side clothing from thrift stores. 

Hewel, who has a slight German accent, 
sometimes stops mid-sentence and starts a 
new thought, her brown eyes as expressive 
as her speech. 

“At Goodwill, sometimes they have this sale, 
maybe once or twice a year, where they sell 
all their garments for $2. I got a lot of leather 
pieces, nice patterns and nice lace. I really 
scored on that day,’ she says with a wide smile. 


Hewel transforms a work dress into an evening outfit. 
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Free of makeup, her face is framed with 
long chestnut hair. She dresses simply, in 
layers and usually wears loose-fitting 
turtlenecks. 

In Paul Gallos “Icons of Fashion” class 
at City College, Hewel made her first upcycled 
piece. In Judy Jackson’s class, she learned 
how European women made clothes out of 
parachutes found in their gardens during 
World War II. 

Hewel ran with the idea and constructed 
a ruffled, collared dress from an olive green, 
fitted bed sheet. Two corners of the sheet 
were sewn along the front of the dress to 
create pockets. 

“Its one of my favorite dresses,” she says. 

“I presented it in class and everybody loved 
it. That was the moment when I was, like, 
‘Huh ... interesting.” 

It was her “aha” moment. 

Hewel made more upcycled pieces for 
class assignments. For one, she turned a top 
into a bottom and a bottom into a top. She 
raided her husband's closet and converted 
two striped Billabong sweaters into dresses 
and tailored a pair of his cargo pants into 
a fitted vest for herself. 

“Are you still going to wear this because 
Tm going to turn your sweater into a dress,” 
Hewel told her husband, Tobias Knaup. 

“They were things I would have not worn 
anymore,’ he says. “She made them into 
something cool again” 


‘Are you still going to 
wear this because l'm 
going to turn your 
sweater into a dress’ 


—Kika Hewel 


Hewel was on a roll. She found some old 
blankets and a children’s sleeping bag and 
transformed them into elegant dresses. 

Hewel says she wants people to be more 
conscious of where their clothes are manu- 
factured. Because most clothing in the U.S. 
is made abroad, it’s not always easy to buy 
locally made. But upcycling helps. 

“If I use used stuff, it’s not really important 
where it’s coming from because it’s already 
out there,” she says. “If you reuse it to make 
something new out of it then at least you 
give it a second chance.” 

Although Hewel’s passion for resourceful- 
ness began in San Francisco, her interest in 
making clothing started in Germany. 

Born in Tegernsee, and raised in Wangen, 
about an hour and half outside of Munich, 
Hewel is the second youngest of four siblings. 
Her father is a surgeon and her mother a 
retired schoolteacher. Her paternal grand- 
mother was a seamstress who inspired Hewel’s 
mother to make dresses for her daughter. 


Influenced by her grandmother and 
mother, Hewel grew up knowing she would 
be involved in the clothing trade. 

“I never questioned that. I finished high 
school and that’s what I did,” she said. 

At 18, she worked as an apprentice at 
a bridal boutique in Munich, where she 
received a traditional education in custom- 
made, high-fashion clothing. That’s where 
she developed an eye for detail. 

“I can do a lot of hand sewing ... traditional 
stuff you learn there that a lot of people 
today don’t learn anymore. Like handmade 
buttonholes for example. Nobody does that 
anymore,’ she says of the skills she learned 
during her apprenticeship. “Today if you 
go to alter a garment nobody would make 
a handmade buttonhole. It would be 
machine made.” 

She appreciated the down-to-earth 
atmosphere created by her colleagues at 
the bridal boutique. 

“Everyone there was amazing. We had 
a great team,’ she said. “Sitting together at 
these huge tables hand stitching and hand 
sewing together.” 

Despite her training, she had insecurities. 
She felt her modest approach couldn't 
compete with her co-workers. 

“T felt like they were cooler than me,’ Hewel 
says. “They would all do these crazy things. 
One had green hair, one would just wear 
pink, white and black, and everybody had 
their style and theme, and I was this nice 
little girl who didn’t have any style. 

“I was just afraid that I would end up doing 
aprons or socks somewhere at the end of the 
world because I wouldn't be good enough to 
actually be a designer for a big company.” 

Instead of continuing her education in 
fashion after completing her apprenticeship, 
Hewel switched her major to marketing. 

“I thought it was more realistic,” she says. 

“(Fashion design) felt more like a dream” 

After graduating with a degree in Market- 
ing and Communications, she pursued a 
career in that field for several years before 
moving to San Francisco. 

When Knaup, her then future husband, 
landed an internship in 2009 at a startup 
company in Silicon Valley, Hewel packed 
all her belongings into two suitcases and 
followed him. 

He later got a job as a software engineer, 
but the recession made it difficult for her to 
find work. 

After a yearlong job search, Hewel enrolled 
in classes at City College. 


Hewel, who immigrated from Germany, was influenced at an early age by her mother and grandmother. 


“I thought I would do something that I 
really loved. So I chose fashion,” she says. 

She did not expect to continue her 
education after City College, but winning 
the Academy of Art scholarship changed 
her plans. 

“I got the scholarship so, hell yeah, Pm 
going to study four more years. Hello?” 
she says with a chuckle. “Otherwise I could 
not afford this. Ever.” 

Hewel began experimenting with her 
designs. She created a five-piece collection, 
titled “Transforms,” comprised entirely of 
wearable pieces that morph from day wear 
to evening wear. 

The line was introduced last May at 
City College’s Decadence fashion show, 
where she and two other designers competed 
for the coveted Academy of Art University 
scholarship. 

“I wanted to make a collection where you 
can go to work in the morning, and you 
don’t have to go home and change,” she says. 

“You can just change right there on the spot. 

“My idea was to have some things that 
are transformable in the way that you can 
have a long-sleeve and a turtleneck during 
the day so you are nice and cozy, and in the 
evening when you want to go out, you can 


just take that part off, so it’s more breathable,” 


Hewel says. 


‘| wanted to make a 
collection where you can 
go to work in the morning, 
and you don't have to go 
home and change’ 


—Kika Hewel 


“Transforms” is a collection of body con- 
forming dresses, tops, skirts and turtlenecks 
with asymmetrical detail, in warm, earthy 
tones of deep yellows, oranges and browns. 

“Each piece did more than one thing,” says 
Wendy Miller, a City College fashion design 
instructor and Hewel’s mentor. “They 
looked like work clothes, but they did these 
transformative things.” 

Hewel presented a knit, ankle-length, long 
sleeve, turtleneck dress that turned into an 
off-the-shoulder cocktail dress by unzipping 
the neck and one sleeve. 

“It was very professional, really well-made 
clothes with beautiful details,” says Miller, 
who served on the Decadence judging panel. 

“It wasn't just about surface, it was about 
substance. Her tailoring, her work with 
wool was flawless.” 
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‘| like to get inspiration by 
things that are in my closet 
that are not working right! 


—Kika Hewel 


One of Hewel’s models wore tailored 
orange wool shorts, an olive blouse and a 
mustard yellow cape. Walking down the 
runway, the model turned the cape inside 
out to reveal a black, patterned skirt. It gave 
the outfit a completely different look. 

The contestants’ work was judged for 
construction, wearability, runway appear- 
ance, overall design and success as a 
collection. 

Daphne Watson, a City College student 
and one of Hewel’s models in the Decadence 
show, compares Hewel’s design sensibility to 
that of fashion designer Donna Karan. 

“Donna Karan makes clothes for women 
who are sophisticated, educated, on the go 


and who want to be comfortable,” she says. 
“Its about comfort and fabric, but also the 
versatility in it. Kika does the same thing.” 

Despite the comparison, Hewel doesn't 
follow fashion trends. 

“I never had a favorite band or a favorite 
movie star. Maybe I just always wanted to 
keep myself open to everything because I 
think you get very easily influenced ... (and 
you might end) up copying that person.” 

Instead, she’s influenced by the fabrics she 
finds and what’s already sitting in her home. 

“I like to get inspiration by things that 
are in my closet that are not working right,” 
Hewel says. 

She believes mass produced clothing for 
the most part is poorly made and a waste 
of natural resources. Instead of buying “one 
night stands from Forever 21” that are worn 
for a season and then disposed, Hewel 
constructs clothing to last. 

“My grandmother would wear the same 
dress for 30 years. Shed wear it until it fell 
apart, says Hewel, who would like to see 
clothing have a longer life cycle. 


Hewel hand stiches what most tailors make by machine, such as these buttonholes. 
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Her philosophy is simple: reduce the 
amount of clothing in your closet by 
transforming some of your outfits. 

“We all just have too much stuff’ she says. 

Hewel notes that the textile industry 
produces a lot of trash. And retail outlets 
make it faster and easier for people to 
consume clothing and discard it. 

Solene Bourgeois, a friend of Hewel’s who 
has modeled her clothing, says her designs 
are distinctive because of their focus on 
beauty, functionality and practicality. 

“We have a nomad lifestyle and need 
something we can wear all day,’ Bourgeois 
says of Hewel’s designs. “She makes it very 
comfortable and adapts it to a girl’s shape. 
She's more aware of the reality of the body 
and how to make it look good without 
compromising style.” 

For instance, last year Hewel made 
two wedding gowns. For her friend Laura 
Distefano, Hewel used nontraditional fabrics 
which allowed Distefano to wear the dress 
throughout her 12-hour wedding celebration. 

Hewel constructed a delicate black leaf 
lace over the bottom and top of a white body, 
closely following Distefano’s vision of the 
glamorous, old Hollywood era. 

“Tt was a jersey stretch knit ... it was totally 
comfortable,” says Distefano of Hewel’s 
choice of dress material. “I wanted a form- 
fitting dress. If we had done it in traditional 
(material), it would have been too stiff? 
Distefano says. “When I walked, 
it flowed. It was beautiful.” 

In her second semester at the Academy of 
Art University, Hewel still works on the side. 
She sells some of her clothing at Wonderland 
SF — a boutique that showcases local design- 
ers and artists — and online at Etsy.com. Her 
clothes range from $30 to $140. 

Her work ethic has developed into more 
than just making clothes. Its about the 
person having a special connection with 
what they are wearing and giving clothing 
greater longevity and multiple roles in a 
person’s wardrobe. 

“Its what I always wanted to do. It’s very 
important to feel comfortable in your skin 
because clothing is like your second skin,” 
she says. “You should always feel soothed 
by what you are wearing” 


Email Carlene Reyes 
reyes.carlene@gmail 


DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 
SPRING 2012 SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
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JOUR 19 CONTEMPORARY NEWS MEDIA 
MWE 9:00-10:00 AM OCEAN BNGL713 GONZALES 
T 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION RM 217 GRAHAM 


JOUR 21 NEWS WRITING AND REPORTING 
MWF 10:00-11:00 AM OCEAN BNGL 713 GONZALES 
T 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION RM 218 ROCHMIS 


JOUR 22 FEATURE WRITING 
W6:30-9:30 PM MISSION RM 217 GRAHAM 
R 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION RM 218 ROCHMIS 


JOUR 23 ELECTRONIC COPY EDITING 
W6:30-9:30 PM MISSION RM 218 ROCHMIS 


JOUR 24 NEWSPAPER LABORATORY 


MWF 12:00-1:00 PM OCEAN BNGL 712 GONZALES 
oe ROXIE DELI 


JOUR 25 EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT 


MWF 12:00-1:00 PM OCEAN  BNGL615 GONZALES Custom-Made Sandwiches & Deli Trays 
JOUR 29 MAGAZINE EDITING AND PRODUCTION A tiny corner market with a big Brooklyn feel right here in San Francisco 
M6:30-8:30 PM MISSION RM 218 GRAHAM 
plus 3 hours lab by arrangement 
` Wine & Liquor Two Locations: 
JOUR 30C SELECTED TOPICS IN JOURNALISM 
HOURS ARRANGED OCEAN GONZALES - Lottery * 1901 San Jose Ave at San Juan 
JOUR 31 INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE e Groceries +500 Kirkham at 9th Ave 
HOURS ARRANGED OCEAN BNGL 615 GONZALES 
` BART & Muni Passes 415.587.2345 
JOUR 37 INTRODUCTION TO PHOTOJOURNALISM 
W6:30-9:30 PM MISSION RM 211 LIFLAND 
R 6:30-9:30 PM MISSION RM217 ` LIFLAND Supporting City College sports for more than 30 years! 


www.ccsf.edu/departments/journalism/ 


REALIZE YOUR DREAM AT MILLS COLLEGE. 


CITY COLLEGE 
BOOKSTORES 


ONE-STOP SHOPPING ON CAMPUS 


Alemany - Chinatown - Downtown - John Adams - Mission - Ocean 


New & Used Textbooks 
School, Art and General Office Supplies 


EE women wha BOOKSTORE ANNEX ON PHELAN AVENUE 


want an exceptional and personal 
education the ability to: Computer Software Sodas and Snacks 


Transterinifaliorspring, CCSF Logo Clothing Mugs and Hats 


Get the classes you need to MAKING THE WORLD MORE... i "Shi 
graduate Ontine. Sweatshirts and T-Shirts Backpacks and More 


Earn a merit scholarship from Oakland, CA 


$8,000 to full tuition. admission@mills.edu 


www.mills.edu/transfer For more information, please visit ccsf.edu/bookstore 


Transfer with no minimum 

number of credits. CALL 800.87.MILLS 
Transfer without completing FOR MORE INFORMATION. 
your GE requirements. 


The whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 


Bring your skills and be a part of a great team. 


JOURNALISM 29 
Mondays, 6:50 - 8:30 pm 
Fall & Spring Semesters, Mission Campus 


For more information call 415-920-6044 
www.etc-magazine.com/wordpress 
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